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PHOSPHATES 

Acid Sedium Pyrophosphate 
Dipotassium Phosphate 
Disodium Phosphate 
Monopotassium Phosphate 
Monosodium Phosphate 
Sodium H taphosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate 





Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Tripotassium Phosphate 


ALKALIS 
Caustic Potash 
Flake, Solid and 45% Liquid 


Caustic Soda 
Flake, Solid and Ground 
50% and 70-73% Liquid 


Refined Soda Ash 
Light and Dense 


OTHER CHEMICALS 
Alumina Hydrate 

Barium Peroxide 

Blanc Fixe 

Bromine 

Carbon Bisulfide 

Carbon Tetrachloride 
Chlorine 

Magnesium Chloride 

Sodium Sulfide 





CHARLOTTE, N. C 
DENVER, COLO 


service and delivery 


for over sixty years 


Set your own specifications for a phosphate supplier and the chances 
are that Westvaco will rate high on all the important points... 
certainty of supply, completeness of line, prompt delivery from modern 


nearby plants, uniform quality and “packaging” to meet your needs. 


Fastest growing phosphate producer, Westvaco has added a new 
elemental Phosphorus furnace at Pocatello, Idaho each year for the past 
four years. Simultaneously, increased processing facilities have been 


installed at Carteret, N. J., Lawrence, Kansas and Newark, Calif. 


Wherever you are, whatever your needs for the phosphates listed, we would 
quote on a fair share of your requirements. So contract or spot— 
phone our nearest office for price and delivery whenever you 


are in the market for phosphates. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


161 EAST 42ncl STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
* CHICAGO, ILt. * CINCINNATI, OHIO + 


* LOS ANGELES, CALIF * NEWARK, CALIF 
ST LOUIS, MO. * VANCOUVER, WASH. 
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Steel Products 








When you deal with P 

‘ower, " 
a sure of getting ony ‘iain 
tem anytime — because Power carries 
the most complete stock anywhere 


Stainless + Aluminum + Saran 
Fabricated to your requirements 


VALVES 


Stainless + Aluminum: Nickel « Lead + Monel 
Featuring Stainless 
Flanged Valves 


FITTINGS 
Stainless » Aluminum « Saran 
Featuring the Quality Lines — Camco 


Stainless Stee/ Ser 
S ewed, F 
Welding Fittings... wenged ond 


Steel Screwed and 


Triclover Zephyrweld Fittings 


TUBING 


Stainless + Aluminum « Saran 


Featuring — Stainless T 
Gnd sizes 


ubing in oll gauges 


IN NEW JERSEY 


GRegory 3-2100 


IN NEW YORK 


PEnnsylvania 6-1388 


POWER 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CO. 


354 HARRISON ST. PASSAIC, N. J. 
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DI-BUTYL PHTHALATE—DI-OCTYL PHTHALATE 
LINDOL — 


Celanese announces the availability of Di-Butyl 
Phthalate and Di-Octyl Phthalate—first in a 
new series of Celanese* plasticizers. 


First to commercially produce Tricresyl Phos- 
phate, Celanese now has these new plasticizers 
under the same rigid control standards that 
established Celanese Celluflex and Lindol as the 





CELANESE SPECIFICATIONS 





Tricresyl 
Phosphate 
Lindol* Celluflex* 


Di-Octyl Di-Buty! 


Specifications Phthalate Phthalate 








Clear Clear Clear 


Appearance Transparent Transparent Transparent 





Color, A.P.H.A.*, Lindol—75 
ties. Celluflex-150 50 





asPhosphoric —_ as Phthalic as Phthalic 


Acidity, %, max. 0.01 0.01 0.01 





Moisture, %, max. 0.1 0.1 0.1 





Ester Content, %, 
min, 


99 98 98 





Specific Gravity 


@ 20/20° c, _ |+!65+.005 


0.986 .002 








Odor none slight 








tAmerican Public Health Association Standard 


CELLUFLEX’— TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE 


most efficient, most widely used plasticizers for 
electrical insulation and many other applica- 
tions. Celanese Di-Butyl Phthalate and Di-Octyl 
Phthalate deliver the consistent uniformity of 
characteristics that assure top plastic perform- 
ance. Both new plasticizers are immediately 
available in compartmented tankcars, tank- 
wagons or drums from conveniently located dis- 
tribution centers. 


When you are discussing plasticizers with your 
Celanese representative be sure to ask him about 
Celanese comprehensive Technical Service. The 
Celanese resin application laboratories can assist 
you in new formulations and choice of plasti- 
cizers. For samples, prices and complete technical 
data, write: Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept. 552-C, 180 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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OPINION: 2: 


Teeth vs. Lawns 


To THE Eprror: Your article “Tempest 
in a Reservoir” (CW, Feb. 14) does 
not seem to me in keeping with your 
customary factual newswriting. . . . 

You may be assuming because most 
of your readers—like myself—are in the 
chemical business, that we are all ar- 
dent proponents of fluoridation or any 
other “———dation” which helps swell 
the sale of any chemical. If so, you 
just could be slightly mistaken. 

On the assumption that you know 
some of the technical aspects of the 
subjects you write about, I presume 
you know ... that in most water-using 
communities in this country . . . out 
of every one hundred gallons of water 
pumped into the reservoirs, approxi- 
mately one quart only is used for 
drinking or the cooking of food—the 
balance is used for washing, watering 
lawns, putting out fires. . . . 

Furthermore, I believe dental ex- 
perts feel that no beneficial effects of 
fluoridation are realized in persons 
over about age 15, which group may 
constitute about one-fourth of our pop- 
ulation. 

Thus in fluoridating a public water 
supply, we treat some 1,600 parts of 
water to include the one part which 
may help prevent dental caries. This 
strikes me somewhat like a scheme 
would be to fertilize the fields and 
gardens of the Bermuda Islands (area 
19 square miles) by broadcasting 
chemical fertilizer from low-flying 
planes over the 30,000 odd square 
mile area of Atlantic Ocean in which 
the Islands happen to be _ located. 
Some of it would reach the gardens, 
most would go in the ocean, but what 
a lot of fertilizer would be used. 

By your standards of editorial in- 
tolerance, opponents of such a scheme 
which showers fertility on those who 
don’t want it, as well as on those who 
welcome all gratuities for the “public 
good,” also could be characterized as 
“Those who Rant” and “bawl” their 
reproval—blatant terms which as a wa- 
ter commissioner in a small urban com- 
munity and as an opponent of whole- 
sale fluoridation, I consider ill-chosen 
and impudent. . 


For those who want fluoridation for 
their children’s teeth—rather than for 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 830 
W. 42nd St., New York 86, N.Y. 
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Your Eimco filters are engineered and built to 


meet your particular plant requirements. 


More than half a century of service to the 


,A/s/m& 
THE EIMCO CORPORATION 


The Worlds Leading Manufacturer of Vacuum Filtration Equipment 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES SALT LAKE CITY i UTAH U S A 


BRANCH SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 
NEW vga \51-52 SOUTH STREET |'+ CHICAGO. 3319 SOUTH WALLACE 
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N FRANCE SOCIETE EIMCO PARIS. FRANCE 
IN ENGLAND: EIMCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD LEEDS 


IN ITALY EIMCO ITALIA SPA MILAN ITALY 
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. . . GOING UP! 


The expansive trend in chemicals is an industrial phenomenon 
of our time. The future promises even more progress in the ver- 


satile chemical industries, and this will require financing. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York understands chemical 
financing. It has long experience in this field . . . able personnel 
to insure prompt, efficient service ... and the sincere desire to 
be helpful. Why not discuss your chemical financing needs with 


our officers? They are qualified to serve you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 
140 Broadway, New York 15 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 36 New Y 1 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
w York 2 N Y ) 


ew York 2¢ 


BRUSSELS 


LONDON PARIS 
32 Lombard St., E.C. 3 4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Bush House, W.C. 2 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1952 





OPINION... i as 


their lawns, washtubs and bathrooms— 
dentists tell us inexpensive direct ap- 
plication of fluorides are effective. To 
some interests, however, there might 
be two objections to this: first, the costs 
of such direct application while small, 
are paid for by the parents of the child 
treated, instead of by the Great White 
Father in Washington or his local 
counterparts; and second, sales of solu- 
ble fluorides for the prevention of den- 
tal caries, might be only about one- 
tenth of one percent as much as by 
fluoridation of water supplies. 

Offensive and irresponsible ram- 
blings in an otherwise reputable chem- 
ical publication do the entire chemical 
industry a great disservice and provide 
grist for the false contentions of pub- 
licity seekers who would have the peo- 
ple believe that our chemical com- 
panies are out to fatten their corporate 
purses by any means, including the in- 
discriminate use of chemicals in water 
and in foods, as witness the Delaney 
Committee hearings, of which you 
have doubtless heard. 

Your statement .. . that “most of 
the national opposition is led by the 
Christian Science Church,” is unin- 
tended praise for an organization that 
respects the individual's right of self- 
determination . has: consistently 
opposed the intrusion of planned gov- 
ernment meddling in our personal 
lives and the socialistic trend of the 
corrupt “Welfare State,” of which the 
mass fluoridation of water supplies 
strongly savors. 

Let us be sure of our facts before 
we characterize opinions differing from 
ours as “bawlings,” “rantings,” and 
“ravings,” and even when we are sure, 
may we not use terms which do not 
appear to be refrains borrowed from 
the “Missouri Waltz?” 

D. M. Gray 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


With your views on fluoridation we 
have no quarrel, Reader Gray, simply 
because—as we have said on several 
previous occasions—CW has taken no 
stand on the subject and intends to 
take none. The reason: CW’s editors 
are chemists or chemical engineers 
(and drink as much water as anyone). 
We feel it is beyond our province to 
express opinions on an issue which 
should be decided by medical men. 
Whether our reporting of both the 
pros and cons was irresponsible ram- 
bling, intolerant, non-factual, etc., is, 
we believe, partly a matter of opinion, 
although any reader is certainly en- 
titled to his views thereon. We deny 
any such charge, insist that a careful, 
unemotional reading will justify our 
contention that we were factual and 
unbiased—albeit forthright.—Ep. 
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OPINION... 


Grand Rapids Mystery 


To THE Eprror: I think that your re- 
view (“Tempest in a Reservoir”) 
interesting, up to date, and without 
obvious bias. It would be very desir- 
able, however, for you to clarify eer 
the section referring to records from 
Grand Rapids, Mich. where it is stated 
there has been an “alarming, unex- 
plained increase in deaths from heart 
disease during the fluoridation period.” 
We have in our files records and re- 
ports from the City of Grand Rapids 
on the dental effects of fluoridation, in- 
fant deaths and rates per 1,000 live 
births, deaths due to heart disease, to 
nephritis, and due to intracranial le- 
sions, for quite a number of years, and 
these fail completely in supporting the 
report which you have mentioned. 
CW would be making a very defi- 
nite contribution toward further under- 
standing and agreement on the values 
and hazards in fluoridation if this ques- 
tion of the Grand Rapids results can 
be cleared up. 
Wayne E. Wuite 
Ozark-Mahoning Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


The American Dental Association re- 
ports that the apparent increase in 
deaths is due to a comparison of 1944 
data for the city of Grand Rapids with 
1948 data for the whole of Kent Coun- 
ty, in which Grand Rapids is situated. 
It is also claimed that, based on more 
suitable statistics, there were no 
changes in the death rates in Grand 
Rapids significantly different from 
those for the country as a whole.—Ep. 


History Repeats 


To THE Eprror: I have read your news 
article “Tempest in a Reservoir” 
The situation as you describe it is 
correct. I think the experience of pub- 
lic health authorities employing water 
fluoridation as a disease preventive is 
not unlike experiences during the time 
when water chlorination was begin- 
ning to be used extensively. . 
THomas L. HAGAN 
Chief, Div. of Dental Public Health 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


Tablet Backer 


To THE Eprror: Your excellent article 
“Tempest in a Reservoir” (Feb. 14) 
covered the controversial fluoridation 
subject adequately. As a fluorine en- 
thusiast for many years, I should like 
to add several salient points. 

Approximately one-third of the na- 
tion’s population is living in small vil- 
lages and rural areas and will not bene- 
fit by fluoridation of public drinking 
water supplies. 

It should be assumed that one-half 
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reaction is reliable 


standard equipment, 
standard techniques are used 


reaction usually goes at 
room temperature 


generally high yields 
generally no side reactions 


reduction goes all the way 
to the primary alcohol 





LAH is also known for its reductions in a broad range of 

functional groups to amines, azo compounds, thioethers and thiols, 
and its rapid, smooth reactions at normal room temperatures and 
atmospheric pressures. 


For further data on LAH 
applicable to your use, please write 


22 CONGRESS STREET @© BEVERLY @® MASS, 














A copy of this quick-reading, 8-page booklet is 
yours for the asking. It contains many facts on the 


benefits derived from your business paper and 
tips on how to read more profitably. Write for the 
“WHY and HOW booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





usc Laboratories 
exemplity 


KEWAUNEE 
guality- convenlence 
compactness 


In the new University of Southern 
California laboratories—as in labora- 
tories the country over—quality, con- 
venience and compactness of equipment 
are highly essential. On every count, 
Kewaunee unit assemblies of custom 
quality furniture stand out. 

Kewaunee casework, cabinets and 
laboratory. furniture—in rugged oak or 
steel—are designed, engineered and 
built to meet the mest exacting labora- 
tory requirements. All units are inter- 
changeable, permitting greatest 


Representatives and sales offices 
in principal cities 


4 
~ 4 
USC Medical Research Laboratory 


flexibility of arrangement for both 
present. needs and future expansion. 
Quantity production provides true cus- 
tom quality at modest cost. 

Get the facts—consult Kewaunee 
before you decide. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment catalogs are 
yours for the asking. Kewaunee Planning 
Engineers are available for personal consul- 
tation without cost or obligation. 


OPINION....-. 


the population is beyond the reach of 
communal fluoridation of the water 
supply. 

Therefore other provisions for pre- 
venting dental caries in this fraction 
of the population should be developed, 
and thus two years ago I formulated 
a tablet containing 2 mg. of calcium 
fluoride (or just under 1 mg. of flu- 
orine) which is the optimum daily 
dose. My CalFlur tablets were ap- 
proved by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration, but when I applied 
to the Council on Dental Therapeutics 
of the American Dental Association for 
approval, I was given the following 
answer: “Direct clinical evidence of 
the effect on caries of dietary sup- 
plements of solid synthetic fluorides 
is meager, and the council voted not 
to grant acceptance to fluoride tablets 
of this nature.” 

At the U. of Wisconsin, Dr. M. 
Starr Nichols, Professor of Sanitary 
Chemistry, made exhaustive experi- 
ments and reported that natural and 
artificial fluorides are identical in the 
mixtures of 1 p.p.m. 

The A.D.A. is so committed to flu- 
oridation that it brushes off all opposi- 
tion, not only the so-called crack-pots, 
but the valid objectors as well. For 
example, Dr. Arthur B. MacWhinnie, 
of Seattle, Washington, says in the Jan. 
Oral Hygiene, “I was swept off my feet 
at the first onslaught of fluoridation in 
my community. I spoke for its adop- 
tion at several large meetings. It was 
not long, however, before questions 
arose in my mind, and I reversed my 
position. I could not deny the possible 
benefit of fluoridation to children with- 
out an alternative to offer. I found to 
my delight there were other ways of 
administering fluorides. I rushed to re- 
port my findings to the dental pro- 
fession. I received a great shock, for 
the platform of the Seattle District 
Dental Society was denied me to speak 
against fluoridation. I then decided to 
write my report to the State Journal. 
Again I was stunned. My editorial pre- 
senting arguments on both sides of the 
question was removed at press time 
by the committee for fluoridation. If 
the profession is not qualified to dis- 
cuss this question, then who is?” 

In closing I should like to report that 
after prolonged hearings, the Delaney 
Committee refused to recommend that 
Federal legislation be enacted, and 
one of its members, the Hon. A. L. 
Miller, a physician, said, “I am con- 
vinced that the proper use of fluorides 
in the water or milk, or by tablet form, 
for children may reduce dental caries 
about 50 per cent.” 


Davip W. Bronson, D.D.S. 


5101 S. Center St. ° Adrian, Mich. 


Dr. Bronson Laboratories 
MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD AND METAL LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


New York, N. Y. 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


Could a “Rain-Water Rinse” Ion Exchanger 
Build More Business for 65,500 Beauty Shops? 


Here’s a vast new potential mar- 
ket for ion exchange resins... and 
a well-designed commercial appli- 
ance to handle them. 


Operators of beauty shops have to 
“merchandise” their services, too. 
Beauty shops would be highly in- 
terested in a gracefully designed, 
streamlined ion exchanger . . . one 
that enabled them to show cus- 
tomers they were being shampooed 
and rinsed with ‘‘RAIN-WATER 
RINSE’ ...the softest, purest 
water science can prepare. 


How to do it? Flow tap water 
through a replaceable cartridge of 
styrene-type ion exchange resins. 
And keep shops supplied with pack- 
ages of ready-to-use replacements. 


Based on Monsanto’s STYRENE 
MONOMER, styrene cation ex- 
change resins open tremendous 
possibilities, from processing boiler 
water to producing crystal-pure 
liquids for soft drinks or astringent 
lotions. The purifying resins are 
stable at high temperatures; they 
remove metal ions from either acid 
or alkaline liquids; they have ex- 
ceptional de-mineralizing capac- 
ity. Styrene-type ion exchange 
resins are the most efficient way to 
remove small quantities of un- 
wanted minerals from liquids. 


For more information on this new 
pattern for profit, write MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Texas Divi- 
sion, Texas City, Texas. 


Monsanto is a basic supplier of 
STYRENE MONOMER, whose 
end products can increase your 
profits in the manufacture of paints, 
resins, adhesives, floor-covering 
materials, shoe soles and heels, 
and appliances. Request a copy of: 
“Build A Bigger Business With 
Better Products’’...on your 
company letterhead. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


* 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


CHEMICAL ECONOMICS — COMMERCIAL 


DRILLING MUD ADDITIVES 


About $200,000.000 worth of chem- 
icals are consumed annually as addi- 
tives in drilling muds. These include 
soda ash, sodium hydroxide, que- 
bracho, vegetable gums, carboxy- 
methyl cellulose, polyphosphates, ben- 
tonite, barite, etc. At the present time. 
90% of all drillings in the United 
States employ the rotary drilling 
method, which employs drilling muds 
as a circulating fluid to remove drill 
cuttings, cool the cutting bit, sheath 
the well, lubricate the drill pipe, help 
support the pipe and casings, etc. As 
a multi-million dollar customer of 
chemicals, the drilling industry de- 
serves careful attention. 


(Vol. 4, No. 2) 


CHEMICAL ADVERTISING 


A recent survey of advertising ex- 
penditures by chemical corporations 
revealed the amazing fact that 25 
firms, out of a representative sample 
of 100 companies, spent less than 
$25,000 for advertising in national 
media. 


(Vol. 4, No. 1) 


COST ESTIMATING FORMS 


Proper cost estimating on a new ven- 
ture can contribute to the success of 
that venture. Often, not all the factors 
are readily apparent to the planner. 
As an aid, Aries has developed two 
cost estimating forms—one on pro- 
duction and the other on investment 
—which have been used with great 
success. Sample sheets will be fur- 
nished on request. 


(Vol. 4, No. 1) 


EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 


Nearly half the employees of Dow 
Chemical own stock in the company. 
Discount was substantial (26%). 
Last subscription was over-subscribed 
by enthusiastic workers and staff. 


(Vol. 4, No. 1) 


DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


\/ The Catarole Process has become 
one of the sources of petrochem- 
icals in the British Isles. 

Aries & Associates have seven 
pending patents on the manufac- 
ture of niacin. 

‘ Inventors’ names may be added to 
a patent application after filing or 
even to an issued patent. 

\V There will be 93 million head of 
cattle in the U. S. in 1953, creating 
a tremendous potential for feed 
additives. 


NEW, PROFITABLE 
PRODUCTS 


Several years ago, the Aries organiza- 
tion intensified its efforts in new 
process development. Successful proj- 
ects include cutting the cost of a 
product in half by a new process, 
making an important chemical from 
a new, readily available raw material, 
developing a process which does not 
touch upon existing patents, etc. In 
addition, the Aries organization is 
exclusive licensor for a number of 
European processes and products in 
North America. 


(Vol. 3. No. 4) 


CHEMICALS FROM 
ALUMINUM DROSS 


An economic process has been de- 
veloped for the recovery of chemicals 
from copperas and aluminum dross. 
Raw materials are cheap and avail- 
able, investment moderate. 


(Vol. 4, No. 2) 
SPENT OXIDE 


Spent oxide from manufactured gas 
can now be burned to yield sulfur 
dioxide. The process uses a horizontal 
rotary kiln, separates dust from the 
effluent, purifies by cooling and scrub- 
bing, and absorbs the clean gas in a 
regular sulfite tower. This process is 
interesting pulp and paper mills as a 
supplementary source of sulfur. 


(Vol. 3, No. 3) 


CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


REACTIVE COAL 

A new type of highly reactive coal is 
being developed in Belgium. It ap- 
pears to be an excellent reinforcing 
agent for rubber and selective ab- 
sorbent for the separation of solvents. 


(Vol. 4, No. 1) 


THE CHEMICAL 
BUSINESS LIBRARY 


Books dealing with the economic and 
managerial aspects of the chemical 
process industries are published by 
Chemonomics. Inc., 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Current 
titles include: 
CHEMICAL INVESTMENTS 
CasE STUDIES IN COMMERCIAL 
CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL WATER POLLUTION 
MARKETING OF CHEMICAL 
PRropuctTs 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION WITH 
UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
SaLEs & Business FORECASTING IN 
THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 
PATENTS FOR TECHNICAL 
PERSONNEL 
(Vol. 3, No. 2) 





The briefs in this advertisement are 
partial abstracts of articles which 
have appeared in recent issues of 
CHEMONOMICS, a newsletter pub- 
lished regularly by R. S. Aries & 
Associates. CHEMONOMICS may be 
obtained without charge, by interested 
executives, upon request on company 
stationery. 


R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 


Chemical Engineers & Economists 
Executive Offices: 

400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
ELDORADO 5-1430 
Engineering & Drafting Office: 

26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Cable adress: CHEMONOMIC, NEW YORK 
Offices in many foreign countries 
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NEWSLETTER 


Always building, never built. That terse truism has long char- 
acterized the chemical industries. And this week a roster of companies 
was breaking new ground: 

e Spencer Chemical has lined up 400 acres near Orange, Tex. 
(That’s the same area where Du Pont started building in 1946 and where 
Allied Chemical, Goodrich-Gulf and Foster-Grant have acquired sites 
during the past 13 months.) 

e Mathieson Chemical has made a deal with American Enka— 
recently licensed to make nylon (CW, Feb. 14)—to supply the fibermaker 
with caprolactam. Location of the Mathieson unit: Morgantown, W. Va. 

e Bakelite is putting up its first commercial size unit for fluoro- 
thene resins. Completion is scheduled for mid-year; site: South Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

e Allied Chemical and Dye’s $6 million nitrophosphate plant—for 
which a rapid write-off certificate (CW Newsletter, Sept. 27, ’52) was 
granted late last year—has started taking shape at South Point, O. Con- 
struction began quietly last month. The phosphate fertilizer will be made 
via a nitric-sulfuric process. 





But literal ground-breaking for new plant construction is only 
one aspect of chemical expansion. Several significant moves in breaking 
new market ground also spotlight progress: 

e Eaton Laboratories (Norwich, N. Y.), which has been busy 
clinically testing its new systemic anti-bacterial agent, Furadantin (CW, 
Oct. 11), is getting set to introduce it to general practitioners this May. 
The drug is the first nitrofuran derivative to prove out, is just one of a 
string of chemically similar synthetics Eaton now has under development. 

e Synthetics have no corner on the amino acid business. A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. (Decatur, Ill.) is now producing pure grades of tyrosine 
and leucine from natural protein sources, is diligently probing market 
potentials. 

e California Spray-Chemical (Richmond, Calif.) has just reg- 
istered a novel fly killer. Key ingredients: lindane, 10.7%; TEPP, 4.7%. 
Best end use bet: control of resistant flies in dairy barns. 





It’s becoming a trend for pharmaceutical firms to seek a chemical 
parent. A few months ago (CW, July 19, 52) Squibb merged with Mathie- 
son; and now directors of Sharp & Dohme and of Merck have hammered 
out the terms of a merger agreement. Before May 5 stockholders of the two 
companies will vote, and ratification is a predictable conclusion. 

Under the agreement Sharp & Dohme’s common stockholders will 
get 214 shares of Merck common for each share held. The drug firm will 
operate under its present name, under its present management, and as a 
more or less decentralized unit. 

The organization chart will be changed at the top, of course. George 
Merck will be chairman of the combined company (Merck & Co.) and John 
Zinsser, new Sharp & Dohme chairman, will be vice-chairman. James 
Kerrigan will be president of the parent concern, and William Dempsey will 
continue as president of the Sharp & Dohme unit. 
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NEWSLETTER 





Of a different vein is the news from Philadelphia this week, where 
two formerly associated firms have had a $22-million falling-out. Houdry 
Process Corp. has filed a suit in the U. S. District Court there against its 
former major stockholder, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., alleging willful and 
deliberate infringement of Houdry patents. 

Houdry claims that Socony-Vacuum has persisted in selling licenses 
(at cut-rate prices) on Houdry-owned catalytic cracking processes. Socony- 
Vacuum had access to these processes since it participated in the manage- 
ment and financial control of Houdry for 17 years. It had the right to use 
the processes itself, but not, claims Houdry, to sell them to others. 








With a March 1 deadline breathing down its neck, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. early this week submitted a plan to President Eisen- 
hower for disposal of the government-owned synthetic rubber facilities. 
Congress would just as soon see the government get out of the rubber busi- 
ness, so there’s a good chance for action after Eisenhower makes his recom- 
mendations (which may or may not follow the RFC proposals). 

The philosophy of RFC’s plan is to develop an industry pattern 
that will permit the free operation of competitive forces “by avoiding situ- 
ations of dominance and by assuring a supply of rubber to those users who 
do not purchase facilities.” 

RFC spells out various figures on cost and value of the plants; but 
regardless of its accounting, it’s known that industry officials privately 
go along with the $350-million price tag suggested by Rep. Paul Shafer, top 
Congressional figure on synthetic rubber. 

Here are the steps the RFC outlines: 

e Prospective buyers submit “indications of interest” before a 
specified deadline. Then the disposal agency designated by Congress would 
negotiate with two objectives in mind: getting fair value and providing for 
effective competition. 

e The Attorney General and the Federal Trade Commission would 
check antitrust angles. 

e Congress would have to okay final sales, and any unsold plants 
would be placed in stand-by status. 

e Suggested terms on sales: 20% down, balance on a 10-year 
mortgage. 

e The government should build up stocks before transfer of plants 
so that users won’t be caught short if units are temporarily shut down for 
adjustments. 

RFC is optimistic about synthetic rubber’s future. It believes 
“private” synthetic can compete with natural—both technologically and 
pricewise, and that present plants won’t be able to supply future demand. 

















One measure of the chemical industry’s growth during the past 
25 years came out this week as the Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn. totaled 
up the number of companies on the New York Stock Exchange. 

In 1929, chemical firms numbered only 49 (with 74 security 
issues) ; a decade later the total had risen to 63 (with 89 issues). But by 
last year 83 firms (with 128 separate issues) were listed. Adding signifi- 
cance is the fact that the total number of firms with stock on the “big 
board” declined from 1,419 in 1929 to 1,288 last year. 








Want bigger pigs? It’s not enough to give them pellets containing 
antibiotics, vitamins and other growth factors, say Iowa State College re- 
searchers. You should also sugar-coat the pellets, since little piglets appar- 
ently have a sweet tooth. 





. .- The Editors 
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Automatic Quality Control is a never-ending, day-by-day procedure which guards the consistent quality of Hercules P. E. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL ASSURES HIGH QUALITY P. E. 


One Uniform Grade Produces 
Uniform Alkyd Resins 


This fully automatic plant produces a regular “tech- 
nical” grade of pentaerythritol that is virtually 
“chemically pure.” Temperatures, pressures, and 
flow of reactants are automatically regulated, and 
the operator has instant control over reaction rates 
at every stage of the process. 

This means that paint manufacturers and others 
who use Hercules P. E. can be sure of the utmost in 
uniformity from batch to batch. Its resin-making 
properties are always the same. Haze-producing 
bodies are scrupulously eliminated. Reactant be- 
havior, in any given formula, is a constant depend- 
able quantity. 

More and more, manufacturers are standardizing 
on Hercules P. E. to take the guesswork out of their 
resin production. Write for particulars. 


Synthetics Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


992! Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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Production is backed by constant application of statistical 
quality control and frequent laboratory-scale preparation of 
typical alkyd resins. 


Hercules P. E.—uniform, free-flowing—is packed in easy-to- 
handle 50-Ib. bags. Each bears lot number tying it into overall 


quality-control program. aaiaies 
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CHEMICALS 


TO 
COMPOUNDERS 


OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
INSECTICIDES 


TO 

RUBBER 
MANUFACTURERS: 
NOW ULTRAFINE 
CARBONATES 
WHICH CAN BE 
DISPERSED 
WITHOUT 
SPECIAL 
HANDLING 


This news bulletin about Wyandotte Chemicals products and their applications is 
published to help keep you posted. Perhaps you will want to route these and sub- 
sequent facts to other interested members of your organization. Additional product 
information, through Wyandotte research and technical service facilities, and trial 
quantities of Wyandotte products are always available upon request. May we serve you? 


Wyandotte Lindane, a pure gamma isomer, is now available in 
commercial quantities. A chemically stable, dry, free-flowing 
powder, Wyandotte Lindane is easily handled and may be formu- 
lated as a spray or dust. 


Lindane, together with Wyandotte DDT, high=-gamma BHC, low-gamma 
BHC, cotton dusts, emulsifiable oil, wetting agents, solvents 
and fumigants, enables Wyandotte to offer manufacturers a wider 
line of insecticidal compounds. All of these materials are 
easily handled and can be readily formulated into high quality 
insecticides. If you use any of these products, or would like 
data or technical help on their use, call on Wyandotte. 


Purecal* SC, Wyandotte's new coated ultrafine calcium carbonate, 
is now available for the first time. Here is a new carbonate 
giving essentially the same properties found with Wyandotte's 
other ultrafine carbonates, but which can be dispersed without 
special handling. Because of this better dispersion, lower 
costs and improved qualities are obtainable with Purecal SC 
where dispersion is a factor. 








Ultrafine carbonates are much more difficult to disperse in 
natural than in GR-S rubbers, formerly making masterbatching 
essential. This is also true where the proportion of natural 
rubber to GR-S in the elastomer is 50% or more. However, even 
in 100% GR-S stocks, where the dispersion of uncoated ultrafine 
carbonates was acceptable, quality improvements are found with 
the substitution of Purecal SC. 


Purecal SC gives high tensiles, high elongations, good tear 
resistance and good flex life, coupled with low modulus and 
hardness, to permit high loadings and low costs. Purecal SC 
retains the same true "tack" .. . not just chewing gum 
stickiness . .. that is obtained in 100% GR-S stocks with the 
uncoated ultrafine carbonates. 


Purecal SC was primarily developed to improve processing ... 
it makes stocks commercially practical, using only standard 
factory practices. Write for free copy of recently published 
article "Practical Compounding for Economy". #REG. U.S. PAT. OFP, 


Ge) Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATICN 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA « BICARBONATE OF SODA « CALCIUM CARBONATE e« CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CHLORINE » HYDROGEN « DRY ICE « GLYCOLS « DDT 
BHC e SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS + CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) + ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE « AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
SOIL CONDITIONERS AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS «* OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Process 


Coal Hydrogenation (normal) 
Single plant 27 
Multi-plant 216 

Coal hydrogenation (modernized) 

Single plant 27 

Fischer-Tropsch 
Single plant, small 1l 
Single plant, large 27 

Oil Shale 
Single plant 
Multi-plant 





NPC’s Liquid Fuel Cost Rundown 


Output 
(1,000 gal/day) ($ Million) 


39.7 
201.3 


Ratio 
(Investment Cost 
to Output (Cents per 
X 1000) gallon) 


Investment 


533 
4,074 


19.7 
18.8 


477 








Still No Profit in Shale 


The synthetic liquid fuel process that 
comes closest to being economic to- 
day is oil from shale. It can be pro- 
duced for about 14.7 to 16.2¢/gal., 
whereas all other processes require 
a gasoline price at least twice the cost 
of gasoline from crude oil today. 
Those are the highlights of the final 
report, out last week, of the National 
Petroleum Council’s two-and-one-half 
year, $500,000 study of the contro- 
versial question of the cost of produc- 
ing synthetic fuels. The study was car- 
ried out by several committees of 
executives, engineers, and technicians 
from a cross-section of the companies 
in the petroleum industry. 

The council came to these con- 
clusions: 


e All methods of manufacturing 
synthetic liquid fuels proposed by the 
Bureau of Mines are definitely uneco- 
nomical under present conditions. 

e There is some likelihood of furth- 
er reducing the cost of synthetic liq- 
uid fuels by continued research in oil 
shale and Fischer-Tropsch processing 
of coal. 

e The possibility of commercial op- 
erations in oil shale warrants the con- 
tinued attention of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

e Coal hydrogenation, on the other 
hand, requires drastic improvements 
in existing methods to permit eco- 
nomic operation. Such developments 
are not foreseen at the present time. 
Because of the greater promise of the 
other methods, further government 
work on this process does not appear 
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to be justified. 


The Council’s report is apt to get 
a far different reception under the 
Eisenhower administration than simi- 
lar reports received from Truman’s 
Secretary Chapman. Chapman was an 
out-and-out proponent of a substantial 
government program of testing and 
developing production-size plants to 
produce oil from shale and coal. 
Chapman and his Bureau of Mines 
were feuding with industry over valid- 
ity of estimates on costs and feasi- 
bility of research plants, pilot plants, 
demonstration plants and production. 

Secretary of Interior McKay has no 
special record on this controversy. But 
he and the rest of the Eisenhower team 
are looking through businessmen’s 
eyes at almost every government pro- 
gram. Certainly, it’s something more 
than a good guess to predict that the 
“new climate” in Washington will 
drastically reduce and perhaps elimi- 
nate the wrangle over government's 
role in the program. 


A Vote for the Boss 


Management men with labor union 
troubles—and their number is legion 
—are looking enviously in the direc- 
tion of Ambler, Pa., where the Amer- 
ican Chemical Paint Co. has just won, 
by a 6-to-l yatio, a solid vote of con- 
fidence from its 136 production and 
maintenance employees. 

The company started in a South 
Philadelphia attic in 1914 with a capi- 
tal of $2,500, and has grown to the 


ENG? Qe es oe 


point where last year it sold $10 
millions worth of agricultural and in- 
dustrial chemicals in 50 countries. 
There’s never been a strike against 
American Chem, and until last fall 
no union had even tried to organize 
the firm’s employees. 

Then the aggressive United Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) 
pushed into the scene. Gas-Coke or- 
ganizers canvassed the workers, passed 
out pamphlets, and in effect told the 
workers that their best bet to protect 
themselves from the company was to 
join the union. 

Management remained passive 
through the early months of the cam- 
paign, then replied to the union’s 
charges by simply asking the workers 
to judge for themselves how they had 
been treated. Company President Leon 
Cherskey reminded his employees that 
they had group insurance, a basic re- 
tirement plan, and a_ profit-sharing 
scheme, all of which had come without 
union jockeying. 

Cherskey told the workers that the 
company was paying wages as high 
as, or higher than, most other compa- 
nies in the business. Throughout the 
campaign, he made no promise other 
than to assure the employees that the 
company would continue what it calls 
its “progressive policy.” 

Last week, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board announced the results 
of the election. With all eligible work- 
ers voting, 115 ballots were for “no 
union,” 18 were for Gas-Coke, and 
three were challenged. 

Publicly, union officials declared 
they'd keep trying to organize the 
plant, but privately, they indicated 
they wouldn’t waste more effort here. 

When a group of employees trooped 
into Cherskey’s office to congratulate 
him on this evidence of his men’s trust, 
they found him in a serious mood, 
neither arrogant nor swaggering. 

“I have no feeling of victory,” Cher- 
skey said. “Unions are all right under 
some conditions. They just don’t be- 
long here. I feel, as do most of our 
employees, that we can operate better 
without one.” 

His only explaaation for the election 
result: the company always has tried 
to treat its employees “with kindness 
and fair play.” Cherskey says the firm 
“is not a utopia for workers and never 
will be,” but apparently the workers 
aren't seeking a utopia just yet. 
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Recipe for Venture 


Take a material that 15 years ago was 
little more than a laboratory curiosity, 
and erect the first U.S. production 
unit. Then, when the material finds 
a possible wide-scale use as a rocket 
propellant, don’t be distracted. Keep 
on looking for the less spectacular, 
more specialized uses. That’s the Fair- 
mount recipe. 

Such a policy, despite its inherent 
paradox, has paid off for Fairmount 
Chemical, which next month will 
bring on stream another hydrazine 
unit, joining a similar one that went 
into operation last September. 

To Fairmount’s Fred Von Hessert, 
hydrazine, rather than being an end 
product, is a means to an end—that 
of supplying a varied line of indus- 
trial intermediates. 

Such intermediates, nevertheless, 
are only one facet of the company’s 
activities. It is the largest U.S. pro- 
ducer of selenium chemicals—a “spot- 
ty business” at best, says Von Hes- 
sert. And it also makes volume quanti- 
ties of photographic sensitizers and 
restrainers, flavor and aromatic chem- 
icals, diazo salts and coupling agents. 

To Von Hessert, president and 
chief stockholder of the 15-year-old 
company, the present sales curve is 
gratifying. He estimates that sales 
volume is about 15 times greater than 
it was 10 years ago. 

The Man Behind the Wheel: Von 
Hessert came to the U.S. in 1931, 
packing a brand new diploma. And 
though arriving near the depths of 
the depression, he landed a job with 
Diamond Alkali’s Standard Chromate 
interests. 


VON HESSERT: Profits with a paradox. 
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In 1938, incorporation papers for 
his company were filed. “To begin 
with” recalls Von Hessert, “I didn’t 
want it named for me.” “Chances are 
the name would have taken the blame 
if the venture hadn’t succeeded.” The 
plant was to be located on Newark’s 
Ferry St., but the title Ferry Chemical 
was also rejected. 

Finally, though, it was from the 
street’s name that the Fairmount cog- 
nomen was conjured up. 

Things Get Rolling: Perfume and 
flavor chemicals were the first prod- 
ucts of the new concern, soon follow- 
ed by metallic salts. Selenium com- 
pounds, however, were the only such 
materials sold in more than reagent 
quantities. 

In 1940, Fairmount began produc- 
tion of hydrazine, which found a mar- 
ket almost immediately in the manu- 
facture of azide detonators. Later on, 
this market was lost when large scale 
azide plants were erected by competi- 
tors—reemphasizing to Fairmount its 
need to stress upgrading of its prod- 
ucts. 

One nominee: semicarbazone, which 
is used in the purification of various 
steriod products, and thus gives the 
company an entree into still another 
branch of chemical manufacture. 

About the only broad intermediate 
field that Fairmount doesn’t “choose 
to enter” is textiles. “But we can usu- 
ally gauge when the textile business 
is bad,” reports Von Hessert, “by the 
amount of competition we're facing 
in our prime fields.” 


Today’s Set-up: At present, the 
company is in business at two loca- 
tions—the original Ferry St. site and a 
newer one further east in the Jersey 
meadows where only its hydrazine 
facilities are now located. But since 
there is room to expand at the new 
location, Von Hessert and his plant 
manager, Cal Kish, are tinkering with 
the idea of relocating several opera- 
tions there. 

To many outsiders, Fairmount’s fu- 
ture would seem tied first and fore- 
most to hydrazine per se. But in Von 
Hessert’s mind, it’s the intermediates 
that rate primary importance. If for 
example, some other firm were to put 
up a $30 million hydrazine plant, 
Fairmount likely as not would be 
knocking at the door seeking to buy 
its product for further upgrading— 
using its own hyarazine equipment 
for other operations. 

In a similar vein, Von Hessert un- 
derscores his philosophy by pointing 
out that if the competition on some 


other product gets too tough, “why 
we'll just take up another intermedi- 
ate.” 


COMPANIES... . 


Switches in ownership highlighted 
company activity this week: 

e Darling and Co. bought the Inter- 
state Fertilizer Co. plant in Cairo, Ill. 
Because it is primarily a mixing plant, 
with no acid plant or acidulating fa- 
cilities, Darling will be obliged to ship 
superphosphate from its E. St. Louis 
plant or purchase it elsewhere. Capac- 
ity: 25,000 tons/year. 

e National Gypsum Co. has com- 
pleted arrangements for acquisition of 
a second asbestos goods manufacturer 
within 90 days. Exchange arrange- 
ments, subject to SEC approval, will 
include transfer of 27,000 shares of 
National common stock for all the as- 
sets of Smith Asbestos Products, Inc., 
Millington, N. J. 

Last December, National bought 
Asbestone Corp., New Orleans, for 
about $5 million in common stock. 

e Continental Oil Co., Ponca, Okla., 
bought the Bryton Chemical Co.'s 
plant at Trainer, Pa. Management at 
Bryton will be unchanged, and Conti- 
mental will sell its products under the 
Bryton name. 

e International Glass Corp. recently 
purchased all the plant facilities and 
equipment of the Perrault Glass Fiber 
Corp., Newport, Ark. Full production 
is expected to be resumed shortly. 

® 


Stock issues that were subscribed in- 
clude: 

e Hooker Electrochemical Co.'s 97,- 
147-share offering of common stock 
has been 99.2% subscribed through ex- 
ercise of stockholders’ rights. 

e Pan American Sulphur Co.’s new 
capital stock offering of 499,325 shares 
has been 99.83% closed. 

e 
Aluminum Company of America’s pro- 
posed location for a new aluminum 
plant may be due for a change. 

Power problems in the Skagway 
area have sent Alcoa representatives 
into consultation to discuss alternate 
sites: either Cordova or the Susitna 
region, where hydro-electric projects 
are planned. 

° © 
Shell Oil Co. has received clearance 
from the Washington state legislature 
and legal blessing from Gov. Arthur 
Langlie to build a $75-million oil re- 
finery in the state. 

Main snag: the state’s alien land 
law, which previously provided that 
a corporation may not own land in 
the state if majority ownership is held 
by aliens. 
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Grafts on a Chlorine Trunk 


Equipment-emphasizing Wallace & Tiernan extends its 





pattern of diversification, puts more weight on chemicals. 


Novadel-Agene, a related publicly-owned company, 
consolidates Hardesty Chemical as a subsidiary. 





Diversification is a word so oft-re- 
peated in financial circles that it has 
become a monotonous refrain. 

But though the emphasis is new and 
the phrase trite, the idea is one that 
has seen continual practice by the sev- 
eral types of companies as they ex- 
pand. 

Not only has diversification been a 
necessity for those companies that 
must look to the public for new money, 
but in addition, it is essential to private 
firms to which diversification is a 
means of expanding while keeping 
contro! at home. 

Past weeks have brought new evi- 
dence of such a diversification by 
the privately-held Wallace & Tiernan 
properties. They have already branch- 
ed from the water chlorination appa- 
ratus which provided the main stem 
for all operations. Already sprouted 
from this trunk are such product lines 
as fungicides, fruit and vegetable 
treatment machinery, baking industry 
machinery, lighthouse equipment, 
pressure instruments and _ process 
equipment. 

The company’s latest step is the 
consolidation of the profits of Hard- 
esty Chemical Co. into those of W&T’s 
publicly-owned affiliate, | Novadel- 
Agene. Harchem has added _plasti- 
cizers and a nylon precursor to the 
family which already includes tavern 
beer coolers, flour treatment equip- 
ment, organic peroxides and fatty 
acids. 

Corporation Keystone: But the di- 
versity of product lines has something 
of a counterpart in corporate structure. 
Kéystone in this span is the Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc. (Belleville, N.J.), 
organized 40 years ago by Martin Tier- 
nan and Charles Wallace. It has two 
subsidiaries, the wholly-owned Wal- 
lace & Tiernan, Ltd., in Canada, and 
a similarly named British corporation. 

Related, via top personnel, are Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Products, Inc., Wallace 
& Tiernan Products, Ltd., Wallace & 
Tiernan Sales Co., Electro-Rust-Proof- 
ing Corp., Thomson Machine Co., and 
the recently formed Wallace & Tier- 
nan Process Co. 

Both stock and personnel relation- 
ships tie Novadel-Agene to Wallace & 
Tiernan Co. The stock received when 
Novadel-Agene was formed to market 
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flour treatment agents amounts to 41% 
of that now outstanding. Directors in 
the two companies hold an additional 
3%. The balance is publicly traded. 

What is now Novadel-Agene’s Luci- 
dol division was acquired at the same 
time that the former Novadel Corpo- 
ration was merged into Novadel- 
Agene. Lucidol makes organic per- 
oxides. The Richmond Manufacturing 
Corp., which makes flour milling ma- 
chinery, is a N-A_ subsidiary. In 
1951, it bought W. C. Hardesty Co., 
Inc., primarily from Binney & Smith 
Co. This. sales affiliate of Columbian 
Carbon has held 51% control of Hard- 
esty for many years, and has owned 
about 80% since the end of 1949, a 
red-ink year on the Hardesty books. 
(Binney & Smith will still act as a 
sales agent for Hardesty products, con- 
centrating primarily on selling to rub- 
ber manufacturers, compounders and 
processors.) 

W. C. Hardesty Co. has as wholly- 
owned subsidiaries the Century Stearic 
Acid Candle Works, W. C. Hardesty 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., and Twentieth 
Century Chemicals, Ltd. In addition, 
it held 51% control in Hardesty Chem- 
ical. Novadel purchased the remaining 
49% from S. J. Cohen, a Harchem offi- 
cer. There is no relationship between 
Wallace & Tiernan and Hardesty In- 
dustries, Inc., or Acme Hardesty Co. 
(née Hardesty & Co.) now operated 
by W. C. Hardesty. 

Chemical Development: Most re- 
cent acquisitions have been chiefly 
chemical. Acquisitions, though, can’t 
give a true picture of the increasing 
part that chemical production is play- 
ing. 

Wallace & Tiernan Products, for 
example, had a few products in the 
pharmaceutical field before the war; 
during investigational work on fungi- 
cides, it came up with undecylenic 
acid and salts, which comprise the 
best accepted athlete’s foot treatment. 
At first, it purchased the acid, but later 
began to manufacture it from castor 
oil.* A newer product is tetraglycine 
hydroperiodide (CW, July 26, 52), a 
water treatment chemical that further 
extends the W&T line. Trichloromela- 


* Splitting castor to undecylenic acid and hep- 
taldehyde is a curious tie to Hardesty Chemi- 
om, A. ws splits it to sebacic acid and capryl 
aicono. 


MARTIN TIERNAN: Healthy growth 
for a new kind of sprout. 


mine extends company interests in 
fruit and vegetable treatment. 

In a similar manner, Novadel’s Luci- 
dol peroxides complement other Wal- 
lace & Tiernan bleaching materials and 
processing products. 

The purchase of the Hardesty com- 
panies represents something of a 
change since specific product inter- 
relationships are by no means obvious. 
Undoubtedly, such relationships will 
develop in the next few years. Too, the 
thinking behind the entry into a field 
as competitive, and perhaps as cut- 
throat, as fatty acids has an interesting 
facet. 

And while the number of companies 
in the field is relatively large, the num- 
ber of really big companies concen- 
trating on fatty acids is small. This 
would give a company of the size and 
with the repute of Hardesty a good 
competitive position. For Harchem, 
the plasticizer field is one in which a 
good deal of growth is anticipated, 
though competition is proportionally 
tougher. Harchem, as a primary pro- 
ducer of dibasic fatty acids, has a good 
position in an only partially explored 
field. 

The whole fatty acid spectrum, how- 
ever, is in a flux because of the dis- 
located tallow market and because of 
newly-commercialized splitting tech- 
niques. 

But judging from the past, Mike 
Tiernan and such top-level assistants 
as Fred Merckel, Bill Orchard and 
Jerry Peet will soon have the new 
corporate scion well tied to the sturdy 
parent stock. 

This would bode well for the health 
of the new graft. 
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Community Relations Survey: Plaints and Counterplaints 


Like the weather, results of CW’s 
current survey of the community re- 
lations problems of plant managers 
were not altogether predictable. On 
questions concerning sore points of 
contention with the town and the 
community's reaction to honest co- 
operation, answers ran true to form. 
But on methods employed by man- 
agers themselves to solve such prob- 
lems, local efforts were surprisingly 
hamstrung by home office policies. 
And most constructive of all were the 
many ingenious methods of promot- 
ing goodwill—from playground in- 
struction to mass hospital blood do- 
nations. 

Conditions set down by the survey 
were simple. One hundred plants 
were chosen in all sections of the 
country in towns with population of 
under 50,000, when the plant was 
but a small section of a large cor- 
porate set-up. Opinions were anony- 
mous and gave CW almost a 50% 
return on its mailing list. 

What the Figures Showed: A series 
of 10 questions was asked, breaking 
down roughly into four categories: 
what problems are most frequent, 
how they are handled, community 
reaction resulting, and positive prop- 
aganda as a prophylactic measure. 

e Of those plants surveyed, 54% 
reported a majority of their employees 
living as local residents. Average 
number approached 74% of total em- 
ployees. Since, of course, a denizen 
who is also a worker in the plant has 
a set impression of the company and 
its organization, good public rela- 
tions in these cases start at home. 

Good impressions set up among its 
employees by management of plants 
in small towns pay handsome divi- 
dends. The news travels quicker, and 
with greater effect. Importance of 
working conditions in a single plant 
in a small community is magnified 
in importance. 

® Chief complaints encountered by 
plant managers were predictable: 
41% have smokestack effluence prob- 
lems; 24% hear constant cries of 
stream pollution; 21% toss in their 
own gripe of undue time demands 
by community organizations; and 5% 
think the town inflicts unfair demands 
upon the company. Others range from 
resentment against agitation in the 
community by small minority groups 
to bring in liquor and gambling, to 
noise complaints; and from housing 
bottlenecks to tax problems. 

¢ Response in answer to the query, 
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“... odor complaints . . . the phones 
burn up.” 

“Is your dealing with these problems 
slowed down by home office clear- 
ance?” proved revealing. A full 37% 
of all plant managers felt that their 
effective treatment of community af- 
fairs was hampered by home manage- 
ment. Reason: the element of time 
expended needlessly while trouble 
came to a head, and inability of top 
management to understand the par- 
ticular aspects of the situation peculiar 
to the town itself. 

e “Ultimate” policy in handling 
community relations problems fell 
back into the lap of the plant man- 
ager himself just about 82% of the 
time. Therefore, although in al- 
most 20% of the plants surveyed the 
manager was forced to relay all such 
difficulties to his company’s home 
office, the routine was window-dress- 
ing. What he ultimately did about the 
situation was delayed—not altered. 

e Means of anticipating trouble 
spots were numerous and _ varied. 
Local contacts in civic groups, the 
newspapers, plant planning commit- 
tees and the grapevine paid off most 
frequently. Some managers admitted 
to an ostrich attitude, however, and 
simply refuse to “borrow trouble.” 

e The direction community re- 
sentment took over any particular 
issue was not especially revealing. A 
quarter of the time it is turned on 
the plant locally; 71% of the time, 
at the company as a whole; and 4%, 
at industry in general. 

e The plant manager's means of 


communication asking for a relay of 
instructions as to how he should move 
proved provocative in their variety. 
Only 3% of the time did he have a 
central community relations depart- 
ment set up to handle the case. His 
recourse might be direct contact by 
phone, through his monthly report 
on operations, through the works 
manager, to an advisory council of 
which he was a member, or by direct 
correspondence with his immediate 
superiors. Lack of organization in 
handling community problems often 
bothered him considerably; and lack 
of prestige within the town itself, 
caused by such “beating around the 
bush,” was a thorn in his side. 

e Variety of interests in community 
projects were breath-taking in their 
very breadth. Service clubs were sup- 
ported by 85% of all plant managers; 
the Red Cross and Community Chest 
were aided by 80%; and 60% made 
tangible contributions to town ath- 
letic leagues. Other participation: 
Citizens’ Improvement Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, YMCA, pub- 
lic education committees, TB Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts, Rotary Clubs, the 
Cancer Drive, Salvation Army and 
Kiwanis Clubs. More unusual: mass 
donations to local hospital blood bank, 
annual picnics for school-children in 
coordination with plant visits, and 
week-end outings for orphanages. 

e The effect of such projects, re- 
flecting sincere thought on the sub- 
ject by plant managers everywhere, 
was considered beneficial 94% of the 
time. It appeared to 49% of the man- 
agers in letters of thanks from towns- 
people, to 46% in commendations, and 
to 31% in honorary positions. 

What the Comments Implied: 
Above and beyond actual percentage 
figures, CW’s survey revealed: 

On the lack of proper appreciation 
“for its many services to the com- 
munity,” some plant managers were 
openly bitter. They obviously felt that 
the more they did to be a “better 
neighbor”, the less good-will they re- 
ceived in return. 

Others, in direct opposition, pointed 
with pride to the outstanding co- 
operation of the local chamber of 
commerce to grease their path in ob- 
taining land leases or water permits. 
They voiced gratitude and even 
amazement at specific instances in 
which local residents had “gone more 
than half-way” to overcome conten- 
tion. 

Underlying a large majority of re- 
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now avatlable in quantity ae for use in 


nickel or monel pipes and valves 


Now you may have it immediately . . . bromine with less than 
30 parts per 1,000,000 of water, unusually low chlorine content, 
too! This new extra-dry bromine will not corrode nickel or 
monel materially, thus eliminating need for glass pipes or valves. 

For full information, for samples, or for fast, dependable 
supply of ‘‘dry’’ or regular bromine, contact Michigan 


Chemical Corporation at once. 


michigan chemical corporation «+ Saint Louis, Michigan 


SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenve 
New York 17, New York 


BASIC MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL, PHARMACEUTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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anew solvent 
with unusually high flash point (102°F) 
extra fast dry time (335°F D.P.) 


AMSCO 


Spirits 


manufactured under rigid control to meet 


exacting specifications 


_ AMERICAN MINERAL 
SPIRITS COMPANY 


NT aed 
Service in features 


48 States BL “Ua 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 
8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 


Complete technical data, prices and samples available on request 
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sponses was a faith in the ability of 
local management._to solve its own 
problems “unencumbered” by home 
office red-tape, and a willingness to 
try new ways to make future town 
relations serene. 


BABOR. . 2. + » & 


New Horizons: Unionization is ex- 
tending into fields that previously 
were thought to be “out of bounds” 
for the organizers. 

@ One of the nation’s oldest chem- 
ical companies—never a giant but al- 
ways respected—is negotiating a con- 
tract with District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers after its employees 
voted 29 to 15 in favor of joining the 
union. Founded in 1885, the Henry 
Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia, has never before made 
a union agreement. The CIO Chem- 
ical Workers tried to organize the 
plant in 1937, but management con- 
sidered the union’s demands unreason- 
able, and after a six-week strike the 
employees returned to work. Since 
then, several unions have made futile 
attempts to line up Bower employees. 
President Henry Bower, grandson of 
the founder says that joining a union 
is just the trend of the day. 

e More and more professional and 
scientific employees are thinking about 
unionism. A Los Angeles engineer 
writes: 

“Many [engineers], as individuals, 
have given up hope of establishing 
constructive communications with 
their managements, and have joined 
unions of one form or another. The 
growth of union organization among 
engineers continues apace, and 
strangely enough, only because the 
engineer feels that management has 
become an impersonal, dehumanized 
entity, capable of transmitting com- 
munications but incapable of receiv- 
ing them.” 

And the editor of a New York en- 
gineering journal declares: 

“For innumerable reasons it is es- 
sential for engineers to be organized 
in groups that will be mindful of their 
economic status and will represent 
them on other than professional mat- 
ters. It is inevitable that if this is 
not done we will see professional 
labor organizers who have no pro- 
fessional engineering interests take 
the leadership, and through the well- 
known tactics of such groups, force 
upon the employed engineers a union 
organization of the type that might 
well be distasteful, unprofessional, and 
in the end, unprofitable.” 


» 
Detergent Workers Strike: Another 
work stoppage was in full stride 
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last week at a Louisiana plant making ’ in substantial quantities 
detergents and petroleum additives. 

° About 125 cuaieeeie of Oronite - " $ for the manufacture of odorless 
Chemical at Oak Point are on strike i d . ‘ 
for restrictions on transfer of workers - protective coatings ... 
between jobs and for a 5% wage in- 
crease. The strikers, members of Gas- 
Coke local 504, had worked one 


month on an extension of their ex- 
pired contract. Plant Manager T. I. 
Clausen says the one demand is a 
form of “featherbedding,” and that 
the workers received a 44% wage in- 
crease just before the strike. 

e In the dispute between the IC- 


WU and Jefferson Island Salt Co. at 
New Iberia, La., a hearing was under 
way in the local courthouse on the 
union’s charge that the company broke 
the contract between them. The com- 
pany’s lawyers sought to introduce 
evidence about violence attributed to 


members of the striking union, but 
Judge James D. Simon ruled that such 
testimony belonged in criminal, not in 
civil, court. 
° 

Labor Tension: Two new instances of 
strained labor relations have turned 
up in the news: 

e A strike has been authorized by 
the 30,000 employees of Goodyear’s 
10 rubber plants, but work continues 


on a day-to-day basis as negotiations 
proceed at Dayton, Ohio. The contract 
between Goodyear and United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO) expired recently. 

e A manufacturer of chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and weed killers has 
been told by an NLRB trial examiner 


that the company should drop its 


rules about smoking privileges, pay- 
ment for time lost, and personal 
punching of time clocks. The examin- 
er recommended dismissal of allega- 
tions that the company threatened to 
close its plant if the employees chose 
an AFL union to represent them. 


° 
Soap Strike Ends: Of the four strikes manufactured under rigid control to meet 
settled this week, the one with the : ile a 
longest history was that waged at a exacting specifications 
West Coast soap factory. 

e After eight months on the picket 
lines, some 500 members of the Inter- 


national Longshoremen & Warehouse- : AM FRI CAN Mi N FRAL 
men’s Union have returned to work fF WN? 


at Colgate-Palmolive-Peet’s Berkeley, 


Calif., plant. Settlement terms includ- wr. 
ed a 5¢/hour wage increase, bringing . 
minimum hourly wages to $1.47% for , 


men and $1.58% for women. ILWU 
is headed by Harry Bridges, who has 
been pro et of perjury for testify- Service in 230 North Michigan Avease, Cticage 1, nels 
ing that he was not a Communist. oma | 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 

e A six-week strike ended in Phil- | 48 States 8600 South Garfield Avenue, South Gate, Los Angeles, California 
adelphia with ICWU members ac- 
cepting a 9¢/hour pay rise offered by 
Baugh & Sons Co. Also included: 
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TRITON X-100 
Cleans them all 


Laboratory and field tests prove the superiority 
of Triton X-100 as a cleaner on many different 
hard surfaces. 


Is your product used in any of the follow- 
ing fields? 
Metal cleaning prior to the plating or the appli- 
cation of protective coatings. 


Janitorial work on tough-to-clean ceramic tile, 
linoleum or enamelled surfaces. 


Restaurant washing of greasy china, glassware, 
aluminum and steel. 


If so, you will improve its performance by 
including Triton X-100 in your formula. 


*TRITON is o trade-mark, Reg. U. $. Pat Off, and in principal foreign countries 


Triton X-100 is effective both as a liquid 
detergent and also when built on powdered 
alkalies. Its outstanding soil removal and soil 
suspension properties will greatly help your 
product in solving your customers’ cleaning 
problems. 


Rohm & Haas technical data and formulation 
suggestions with Triton X-100 are yours for 
the asking. 


CHEMICALS PE FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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three-week vacations for employees 
with 15 years’ service. 

e They lost an estimated $500,- 
000 in wages during their 25-day 
strike, but the 1,000 employees in 
Firestone’s plant at Des Moines, Iowa, 
appeared satisfied with their new 10¢/ 
hour wage boost and rules on leaves 
of absence and seniority rights. 

e A two-year contract with a one- 
year wage reopener has terminated a 
six-day. strike by ICWU against 
Dewey & Almy at Cambridge, Mass. 
Wage increases range from 4¢ to 8¢/ 
hour, meal allowances are raised, and 
the medical insurance plan has been 
liberalized. 

e Construction work is under way 
again at the atomic plant in Joppa, 
Ill., after about 3,500 AFL workers 
were idled 21 days by a jurisdictional 
strike staged by some 200 millwrights. 
Their dispute has been referred to 
AFL headquarters in Washington. 


ey ae ae ee ee 


Fighting on Four Fronts: This week, 
Du Pont’s lawyers are keeping their 
eyes on developments in four antitrust 
cases. 

e At Chicago, 83-year-old Pierre 
S. du Pont and 76-year-old Irenee du 
Pont took the witness stand to explain 
how their company came to buy $25 
millions’ He of General Motors 
stock in 1917, when Pierre was presi- 
dent of the company and Irenee hid 
ed the firm’s reconversion and expan- 
sion movement. They said the GM 
stock was purchased simply as a good 
investment of surplus cash, not as an 
attempt to create a controlled market 
for Fabrikoid, Pyralin, paint and other 
Du Pont products. 

e At Wilmington, Del., Federal 
District Judge Paul Leahy is working 
out his decision in the case in which 
the Justice artment has accused 
Du Pont of forming a cellophane 
monopoly in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

e At Washington, the Justice De- 

artment is studying the Is 
388 by Du Pont Ae Imperial Eh - 
ical Industries, Ltd., for ending their 
joint control of Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Duperial-Argentina and Dupe- 
rial-Brazil. The Justice Department 
has until March 31 to suggest changes 
in the proposal. 

e At New York, Judge John Knox 
is considering recent arguments on a 
motion to put the “brake fluid” case 
back on the court calendar and to as- 
sign a trial judge. This case, aimed at 
brake fluid marketing practices of Du 
Pont, Bendix and other companies, 
was filed more than five years ago and 
hasn’t come to trial. At one time, it 
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appeared that the parties would be 
able to work out a consent judgment 
out of court, but nothing came of this 
idea, so now the Justice Department is 
pressing for action. 


e 
And Still Another: On top of all those 
antitrust suits, Du Pont now faces a 
$62,000 civil suit by a workman at 
the ordnance plant operated by Du 
Pont at Charlestown, Ind., for the 
Government. The workman, Benjamin 
Nelson, was not employed by Du 
Pont at the time of the accident last 
October, but he accuses the company 
of negligence in connection with main- 
tenance of a tank. 


& 

Financial Extremes: Filed in New 
York last week were two civil ‘suits, 
both related to the chemical and 
petrochemical industries, both filed in 
the same court on the same day, but 
contrasting sharply in amount of 
money asked. 

e A New York lawyer who was 
trying to do business with Premier 
Mossadegh’s nationalized oil industry 
in Iran sued the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. and three individuals, demanding 
$12 million. The plaintiff, Robert V. 
Rafter, claimed that they conspired to 
spike his efforts to round up tanker 
ies to sell or lease to Mossadegh’s 
National Iranian Oil Co., and that 
their maneuvers were in restraint of 
international trade, in violation of the 
antitrust law. Twenty-four hours after 
filing the complaint, Rafter quashed it 
with a voluntary dismissal. 

e At the opposite end of the scale 
in damages demanded, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye sued the Railway Express 
Agency and the U.S. Commodity 
Credit Corporation for $687.50. Allied 
says CCC has refused to pay for a 50- 
Ib. lot of FD&C blue No. 1 coal-tar 
dye, which Allied asserts that it ship- 
ped via Railway Express under a con- 
tract for purehase of at least 2,000 Ibs. 
of that dye at $13.75/lb. Railway 
Express insists it delivered the mer- 
chandise, but the Department of Ag- 
riculture claims the dye wasn’t re 
ceived. 

* 

Drug Definition: Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., maker of Chesterfield 
cigarettes, has answered an FTC com- 
plaint with a gene:.: denial. FTC is 
taking exception to advertising state- 
ments that Chesterfields are “milder” 
and “cooler smoking.” Pending its own 
hearing, the commission wants the 
courts to stop such advertising claims. 
In that action, FTC holds that tobac- 
co is a drug, that it’s recognized as 
such in the Official Homoeopathic 
Pharmacopoeia. 
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jrom the EMULSOL fal- 


A thought or two about things new 
and interesting in the field of 
surface-active chemistry . . . 


... a brand new hair con- 
ditioner that goes in with 
the shampoo, ’ 
out with the rinse. It's EM- 
COL 61, a fatty amide deriv- 
ative with a flair for hair 
management. It willteam up 
well with your soap or soap- 
less creme or clear shampoo 
{} products. Big points: mini- 
MS mized eye irritation, maxi- 
mum foam stabilization. 


. .. and inexpensive, too! 
What we're discussing is 
the fact that natural or GRS 
latex latices are stabilized 
and emulsified at much 
lower cost with EMCOL 
K8300 than with conven- 
tional emulsifiers. This is 
the most advanced develop- 
ment since the war for cold 
polymerization in rubber 
processing or adhesive man- 
ufacture. 


Ww the ever 


... Coffee Cake and Danish 

Pastry measure up to the 

most magnificent adjec- 

tives when made with 

EMCOLs RGL or RGV, 

.=,, with EMARGOL in the 

2 “‘roll-in.” Fresher, lighter, 

.0,<, | Stier when they come out, 

tats: 3 they'll stay that way longer 

ante —and match the best that 
Mom ever made. 


YOUR PROBLEM IS NEXT... 
If you've a production headache that 
might respond to the proper surfactant, 
sit down and give us the details on your 
letterhead. We may have the answer 
sitting “in stock”. . . or perhaps we'll 
be able to invent it for you. Write 
Department CW. 


THE EMULSOL 
CORPORATION 


59 E. Madison + Chicago 3, Ill 
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SOUTHERN ALABAMA: Changing scene along the Mobile. 


From McIntosh to Mobile 


Five new chemical plants along the Mobile River mark 





Southern Alabama as a booming chemical area. 
Center of the new industry is Mathieson’s chlor-alkali 





plant at McIntosh, supplying Geigy and Calabama with chlorine 
for insecticides, Courtaulds with caustic for rayon. 


Other advantages of the area: plenty of power; good 





water, rail and road transportation; temperate climate; abund- 
ance of water; availability of coal, natural gas, pulpwood; many 


chemicals-consuming industries. 


McIntosh, Alabama is a small station 
on the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road about 45 miles north of Mobile. 
There are several saw mills along the 
railway; one is abandoned and has 
been partially dismantled, another has 
sagging roofs that deny prosperity. 
To the east lie the Mobile and Ten- 


saw rivers, so interlocked with con- 
necting channels it is difficult to tell 
which is which. This is a many-miles 
wide stretch of swamps and streams; 
Alabama sportsmen say it’s a great 
game area. 

At one or another of the country 
crossroads in the “town,” there are a 


few stores, also a filling station or two. 

McIntosh’s population used to be 
400, most of whom were engaged in 
farming and, cutting and shipping 
pulpwood for the Mobile paper mills. 
Log trucks move along the nearby 
roads, and sidings in the area are lined 
with piles of pulp logs. 

But things have been happening to 
McIntosh over the past two years that 
are beginning to change the rural 
character of the countryside somewhat. 
Chemical companies, attracted by the 
manufacturing advantages of the area, 
have moved in, cleared sites for big 
plants. And within the last few 
months, five new plants along the 
river from McIntosh down toward Mo- 
bile have gone into partial or complete 
operation. 

Based on Salt: Keystone of the cur- 
rent chemical building boom is a large 
recently-discovered salt dome that lies 
under McIntosh. Mathieson Alabama 
Chemical Corp., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Mathieson Chemical, began 
building a $10 million alkali plant there 
in 1951, brought it on stream late last 
summer. The plant, power for which 
is supplied by Alabama Power Co., 
uses the Mathieson mercury cell, has 
an estimated capacity of 100 tons of 
chlorine a day. 

In addition to the new industries 
around McIntosh, major paper manu- 
facturers there will buy much of their 
caustic and chlorine from Mathieson. 
Consumers within 200 miles, in fact, 
when running at capacity, could take 
the plant’s whole output. 

Availability of chlorine in the area 
(Mathieson’s is the first private com- 
mercial chlorine and alkali plant in the 
deep South, east of the Mississippi) 
is the main reason the two insecticide 
plants have also located there. One, 
Geigy’s BHC and DDT plant, gives 
that company, a well-known insecti- 
cide manufacturer, a basic position in 
these products. The unit is just going 
into operation. 

The other, a DDT plant of Cala- 
bama Chemical, is still abuilding, B. 
H. Wilcoxon, vice-president, who has 
been keeping his eye on construction 
as well as running operations at Cala- 
bama’s DDT plant at Redstone Arsen- 
al, Huntsville, Ala., expects the plant 
to start turning out material any day, 
with the end of the year as a target 
completion date. Although this plant 
is farther from domestic markets than 
the company’s other location, he points 
expec'antly to overseas markets that 
are readily accessible from Mobile, a 
fast-growing port. 

Calabama will be supplying formu- 
lators with basic insecticide concen- 
trates; Geigy’s production will go to its 
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Containers that care... for YOUR Reputati on 


Sturdy steel pails and drums—made with care and accuracy in every detail— 
provide dependable protection for the reputation of your products. They make 
certain that the qualities your customers expect remain safely sealed. 


That’s why J&L Steel Drums and Pails are standard packaging specifications 
for many leading product brands. They have proved through years of dependable 
service that they meet the most rigid tests for durability. 


Plants for the manufacture of J&L Steel Drums and Pails are located in 
leading industrial centers to assure quick, efficient service to meet your require- 
ments. Call the nearest J&L office . . . or, contact our headquarters office in 
New York City. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Container Division 
CHRYSLER BUILDING + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PLANTS: Bayonne, N. J... . Cleveland, Ohio. . . Philadelphia, Pa. . .. New Orleans, La, 
.. + Kansas City, Kan. .. . Atlanta, Ga... . West Port Arthur, Texas . . . Toledo, Ohio 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY. 


COURTAULDS RAYON PLANT: Industry moves in on sportsmen’s paradise. 


own mixing plants. Investment in the 
former's plant will be about $500,000. 
Geigy declines to reveal how much its 
plant has cost, but it is estimated at 
over $1 million. 

Though the shortage of housing 
gave a little trouble, availability of a 
good class of labor added to the de- 
oma of McIntosh as a plant site. 
Most of the young men in the area are 
eager to get jobs in one or another 
of the plants, most have high school 
educations and are “unusually intelli- 


gent,” one plant manager avers. And 


Mathieson, for one, solved the hous- 
ing problem for its le by buildin 
heated for them in Tia vida of the 
plant. 

Power Aplenty: About 15 miles 
south of McIntosh at Barry, also along 
the river, Alabama Power Co. is 
building a $30 million steam-electric 
generating plant with an initial capac- 
ity of 250,000 kw. It is utieek: for 
an ultimate capacity of one million 
kw. When this plant is completed, 
the total generating capacity of the 
Mobile area will be tripled. 

Alabama Power was instrumental 
in bringing Courtaulds, the British 
— producer, to the area, actually 
selling it the 550-acre site, located 
three miles south of the Barry plant, 
on which Courtaulds (Alabama) has 
constructed a plant costing an estimat- 
ed $25 million. The plant at LeMoyne 
(recently named in honor of the Le- 
Moyne brothers, one of whom found- 
ed Mobile and all of whom were active 
in its — settlement) is designed to 
produce 50 million lbs. of rayon staple 
annually. It has just started turnin 
out material, is expected to hit 
stride within two months. 

Caustic for this operation is being 
supplied by Mathieson. Its carbon bi- 
sulfide requirements come from the 


plant Stauffer Chemical built in the 
neighborhood. This unit, which cost 
some $1-2 million, went on stream in 
December. Courtaulds takes virtually 
all of the output except for occasional 
accommodations to a variety of small 
users. 

Sulfuric acid for the rayon plant is 
currently being shipped from Baton 
Rouge, ee there is a good possibility 
that a sulfuric acid plant may be built 
at LeMoyne in the future. It is a to- 
be-expected development, and would 
be a logical move for Stauffer 
(through Consolidated Chemical In- 
dustries). 

Lots of Plusses: An important fac- 
tor in Courtaulds’ and Stauffers’ 
locating at LeMoyne was the exten- 
sion of United Gas Pipe Line Co.'s 
natural gas pipeline from Mobile to 
the new site. There were many other 
considerations, however, that induced 
Courtaulds, which surveyed the entire 
Southeast, to choose the spot it did, 
and Hans Schmelzer, its director of 
engineering operations, recently re- 
viewed them: 

e Climate: The area seldom expe- 
riences even a light frost. is 
tions can be shallow, walls and roofs 
lighter in design, and space and proc- 
ess heating can be cut at least 30% 
compared with requirements in the 
industrial North. 

e Surface Water: The Mobile Riv- 
er, with a minimum daily flow of 4 
billion gal.; maximum of 50 billion 
gal., offers almost unlimited process 
water supply and an excellent oppor- 
tunity for discharge of treated plant 
waste. Runoffs of the nearby water 
shed offer another excellent water 
supply, - needed. 

e Underground Water: Supply is 
plentiful and excellent. Water in the 
upper strata requires hardly any treat- 


ment for process operations. Water 
from lower strata (over 900 ft. deep) 
is practically unlimited, but has high 
chloride content; it can, however, a 
used in many processes. Drilling is 
easy through the alluvium deposits. 

e Electricity: The grid system of 
Alabama Power and interconnection 
with other companies assures the un- 
interrupted power supply needed for 
the plant. Cost of power is “tolerant 
. .. comparable with other regions on 
this continent.” 

e Natural Gas: United Gas supplies 
natural gas with heat value of 1050 
B.T.U. per cu. ft. from its sources in 
Louisiana. A volume of 170 million 
cu. ft. should ultimately come to the 
area at price competitive with coal or 
oil. 

e Transportation: The area is serv- 
ed by four railroad systems rg 
in eight directions, and the loca 
switching railroad of the Alabama 
State Docks. There is a good highway 
system, and various airlines connect 
Mobile with every city of importance. 
The site is satisfactory from the stand- 
point of water transportation: freight 
can be barged in and out of the Port 
of Mobile and up the Mobile River, 
and the Warrior-Tombigbee river sys- 
tem (north of McIntosh) will probably 
be further improved. (There’s a mini- 
mum depth of 8 ft. for year-round 
navigation between Mobile and Birm- 
ingham, a 420-mile stretch, and the 
Army Engineers’ Office in Mobile is 
advocating deepening the river chan- 
nel up as far as Jackson, so ocean 
freighters can bring supplies up ,with- 
out transhipment at Mobile.) 

e Fuel: Coal in unlimited supply 
from Birmingham district can be 
brought to Mobile at low all-water or 
rail rates. Petroleum products come in 
by tanker from Texas and Mexico, and 
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the corrosion resistance of glass 
plus the working strength of steel 


Processing in the complete absence of metal is made 
possible by the availability of Pfaudler glassed 
steel valves, pipes, and fittings for use in con- 
junction with glassed steel process vessels. 

These accessories will withstand the same con- 
ditions, in terms of chemical service, temperature, 
and pressure, for which the vessels themselves are 
employed. 

Pfaudler glassed steel valves include flush and 
globe outlet, pop safety, line relief, diffuser, re- 
mote control, and other types. Seats and heads 
are of porcelain, the head being mounted on a 
glassed steel stem. Regrinding and reseating is 
easily done—without special tools. Teflon gaskets 
and packing rings are used. 


Pfaudler glassed steel pressure reactors, in sizes 
from 5 to 3500 gallons, are commonplace in chemi- 
cal processing today. These units are equipped 
with agitation and are usually jacketed. 

Glassed steel is resistant to all acids except hy- 
drofluoric, even at elevated temperatures and 
pressures. With a new Pfaudler glass, it is pos- 
sible to process not only with acids but also with 
alkaline solutions up to a pH of 12 and 212°F. 

To give it working strength, Pfaudler glass is 
fused to steel in huge furnaces at temperatures of 
1500-1700°F. This high temperature firing locks 
the glass to the steel and makes it hard and tough. 

Write for Bulletin 886 on valves and fittings 
and our new general catalog, Bulletin 894-V-4 


P FAU ius L E R THE PFAUDLER CO., ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Engineers and fabricators of corrosion resistant process equipment since 1884 
Factories at: Rochester, N. Y.; Elyria, Ohio; Leven, Fife, Scotland; Schwetzingen-Baden, Germany 
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oil is being produced in Alabama and 
Mississippi fields near Mobile. 

e Labor: There is a healthy labor 
pool, not only in Mobile itself, but in 
all the little communities in the area. 
Very few cases of absenteeism were 
registered, and not a single case of 
serious misunderstanding between la- 
bor and construction management oc- 
curred during the building of the 
plant. 

Things to Come: Those particu- 
larly interested in Alabama’s industrial 
progress—like Alabama Power and the 
Mobile Chamber of Commerce—are 
naturally inclined to agree with Court- 
aulds’ Schmelzer that you can’t go 
wrong on the Mobile-Bay Minette 
area. The more than $60 million in 
power and chemical plants going in 
along the Mobile supports that con- 
tention. And McIntosh, which now 
boasts a population of 4,000, expects 
to hit 10,000 in the next few years. 

Looking ahead, those sold on Mo- 
bile say - Hee are some of the future 
developments in the cards for the 
area: 

e Petrochemicals: Enough oil may 
be found in the area for petrochem- 
icals to have a place before long. Oil 
production is moving eastward into 
Alabama; the Pollard field is proving 
prolific and profitable, and the South 
Carlton field, near McIntosh, is grow- 
ing slowly. 

e Fuel: The low cost of transport- 
ing coal by river from the Warrior 
field (near Birmingham) will become 
increasingly important, since natural 
gas may eventually be confined to 
domestic use. Then industry will rely 
on coal and oil. 

e Ammonia: There’s no ammonia 
plant in Florida, Georgia or South 
Alabama, and farmers are using in- 
creasing amounts of synthetic nitro- 
gen fertilizers. An ammonia, ammoni- 
um nitrate or urea plant would be 
a good possibility for the area. 

e Pulp and paper: A plant to work 
up by-products of the pulp and paper 
industry would go well in the area, 
perhaps at Bay Minette. There’s also 
room for one more large paper mill 
on the river, possibly above Jackson. 
Hardwood as well as pine is being 
used for dissolving pulp, and the dis- 
trict has plenty of that. 


FOR BE We: 6 6 Heisei 


Rare Earth Minerals/India: A govern- 
ment-owned rare earth plant has been 
built in Alwaye, Travancore Cochin, 
to process 1,500 tons/year of mona- 
zite sand. Technical assistance was 
supplied by a French concern—Soci- 
été des Produits Chimiques des 
Terres Rares. Main products: rare 
earth chlorides and carbonates. By- 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 


Properties of (5004-rite 


Reg. VU. S$. Pot. OFF 


acrylic acid 


(GLACIAL) 


Because Good-rite Acrylic Acid is “dry” (less 
than 2% moisture) it can be used as a monomer 
in organic solvent systems. In addition it can be 
used in emulsion or aqueous solution polymeri- 
zations. 


The anhydrous condition facilitates the modifica- 
tion of polyester resins and addition reactions 
with the double bond. It can be esterified directly 
with any higher alcohol or polyhydric com- 
pound to make acrylic esters without ester in- 
terchange. 


easy to handle 


Good-rite Acrylic Acid (Glacial) is available 
stabilized with methylene blue. The stabilizer 
is easily removed by adsorbtion on clays or by 
simple distillation. Fractionation is not necessary. 


It freezes at 12°C and can be shipped and stored 
unstabilized under refrigeration. 


A wide range of uses for Good-rite Glacial Acry- 
lic Acid is indicated in the plastics industry as a 
monomer or in the chemical industry as an inter- 
mediate. Purity is 96% minimum. 


Now available in production quantities. For 
prices and experimental samples, write Dept. 
E-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


A DIVISION OF THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ HYCAR American rubber @ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


HARMON colors 





10 point FIRE 
PROTECTION 


spells 
the 
difference 


between 





PROFIT = 
and : 
LOSS! 


This scene of a chemical plant going up in smoke and 
flames is repeated scores of times daily throughout the 
country. Newspapers referred to this one as a “half million 
dollar blaze.” But, they were only talking about the building 
and its contents. They didn’t refer to losses in terms of 
out-of-service time, lost customers, inflated costs of rebuilding, 
destroyed records, vanishing profits. No, those losses are 


intangible—yet, just as real, just as eminent as the physical 
cost of fire destruction. 


“Automatic” Sprinkler 10 Point Fire Protection is an 
absolute safeguard against fire loss, tangible and intangible. 
It's a profit making service that saves you money whether 
you have a fire or not... saves your business if you do! 


Get The Facts: 


Write for informative 36-page booklet, 
“The ABC of Fire Protection.” It's free! 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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products include thorium nitrate and 
uranium compounds. 
Fertilizer/Colombia: A new company, 
expected to produce enough ammonia, 
nitrogen fertilizers and nitric acid to 
fulfill the country’s needs, has been 
formed in Colombia by the Instituto 
de Formento Industrial. 

Its name: Compania Colombiana de 
Fertilizantes. Location: Barrancarber- 
meja, near the main oil field and re- 
finery of the Empresa Colombiana de 
Petréleos. 

* 

Solvents/France: France’s new petro- 
leum-based solvents plant at Berre, 
near Marseilles, was officially opened 
on Jan. 29. Annual production is 
said to approximate 7,500 tons of ace- 
tone and mixed solvents, will enable 
France to save as much as $700,000 
annually in foreign currency. 

Raw material is propylene, obtained 
from the nearby refinery of Shell- 
Berre. 

Owned jointly by Shell Pertoleum 
Co. and the Société-Gobain, the plant 
was begun in July, 1951, and was 
completed last November when the 
first installations came on stream. 

e 
Sulfuric Acid/Australia: Work is to 
begin shortly at Port Adelaide, South 
Australia, on what is claimed to be the 
largest sulfuric acid plant in the world. 
Built by Simon Carves Pty., Ltd., the 
plant will cost around A£2 million, 
will have a capacity to produce 100,- 
000 tons of acid a year, or enough for 
300,000 tons of superphosphates. Raw 
material: pyrites. 

e 
Nitrogen/Finland: Finland’s self-suf- 
ficiency in producing fertilizers was 
significantly strengthened with the 
completion of the Typpi Oy, in Oula. 

Annual! production of nitrogen will 
be 16,000 tons—enough to supply ap- 
proximately one-third of the country’s 
entire fertilizer needs. 


EXPANSION... . 


Phenol: Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. 
has opened up a new general-purpose 
chemical process unit at Port Neches, 
Texas. 

Nony] phenol is the initial product, 
and commercial quantities are ready 
for market. 

e 
Paper: Valite Corp., sister company 
of Valentine Sugar Co., New Orleans, 
and Lockport, La., has applied for a 
certificate of necessity to construct a 
pulp and paper mill in the Lockport 
area near Houma. 

The new firm, to be known as 
Valentine Pulp and Paper Co., will be 
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Heres why— 
heres how 


bit is a vinyl resin — a heat-formable 
plastic made by carefully combining — 
“polymerizing” —carbon, hydrogen and 
chlorine obtained from coal, water and salt. 
PLIOVIC is made under exact conditions and 
rigid specifications to permit you to make 
the most of a versatile vinyl. 


Be it a shower curtain, raincoat or garment 
bag — garden hose, cable covering, chemical 
piping or flooring—any product made with 
PLIOVIC is light in weight, strong and vir- 
tually immune to water and chemicals. It’s 


and modifying chemicals added— between big, heated 
Manufacturers of famous Wataseal Vinylfilm. 


Page 


—your Vinyl products are better made with PLIOVIC 


Photo Left: Calendering thin, flexible film by squeezing PLIOVIC resin—with coloring 
. steel rolls. Photo Right: 
Simultaneously printing durable PLIOVIC with a lastingly beautiful pattern 
in four colors using special inks. Photos courtesy Harte & Co., Inc.— 


& Chemigum, Pliobond, Piiolite, Pliovic-T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


also abrasion-resistant, flame-retardant and 
age-resistant. It may be flexible as string, 
tough as leather or stiff as board. It may be 
crystal clear, white as snow or black as 
pitch. But it always has these outstanding 
properties. 


PLIOVIC is easily formed by heat and pressure 
into practically any shape of any size. You'll 
find it as one of a thousand products for 
home and industry — doing a better job 
longer. For details, write to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. J-2, Akron 16, Ohio 













































Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 
We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —every Sunday— ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE —every other Sunday~ NBC TV Network 
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Tall Tale 


Speaking of stuff that heat won't hurt 
recalls how Davy Crockett cured hisself. 
He knowed it weren't right to be hanker- 
ing after another shemale, long’s he was 
legally wed to Sally Ann Thunder Ann 
Whirlwind Crockett. So he sets out one 
stormy night to purge his heart of wish- 
ful thinkin’. Soon’s he sees a full grown 
streak of lightning scorching through the 
sky he opens his mouth, blinks his eyes 
and swallows that thunderbolt whole. 
Cleansed his heart but his innards got 
so hot that for a month afterward he ate 
his vittles raw and cooked ‘em on the 
way down. 


toFabulous Fact 


Just as fantastic to design engineers of 
maintenance men is the fabulous fact that 
paints are now being made to withstand 
temperatures in the range of 350° to 
1000°F. People have tried for generations 
to make protective coatings less brittle 
than porcelain, that would keep hot metal 
surfaces from rusting away. But paints 
with such stability had to wait until Dow 
Corning invented silicone resins. 


The stability of these semi-inorganic 
paint resins is proved on thousands of 
space heaters, jet engine parts, red hot 
mufflers, stoves, ovens, power house stacks 
and process equipment. 


And, in the near future, modified sili- 
cones will be used in large quantities to 
make paints, varnishes and enamels that 
are many times as weatherproof and 
colorfast as the best finishes now available. 


For more information about these and 
the many other silicone products that help 
to keep democracy strong, write for that 
popular booklet called “What's a Sili- 
cone?” Simply address your request to 


DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


ELEVENTH OF A SERIES 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DALLAS » NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES » WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In England: Midland Silicones Lid., London 


in Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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the first mill to make paper from ba- 
gasse. 

Production goal: 17,250 tons of fin- 
ished paper annually. Cost: over $2.6 
million. 

Newsprint will be a principal prod- 
uct slated for initial sale late this year. 
* 

Tungsten: Minerals Engineering Co., 
Grand Junction, Colo., has completed 
plans for a tungsten refinery at Salt 
Lake City to be built at a cost of 
$700,000. 

Initially the refinery will reduce 
some 30,000 tons of tungsten concen- 
trates owned by Eimco Corp., Salt 
Lake City. 

Minerals Engineering is reported 
seeking aid from the RFC in setting up 
its new plant. 


. ca 


. 

Pentaerythritol: Delaware Chemicals, 
Inc. has approved the necessary ex- 
penditures to double its production of 
pentaerythritol. Management has also 
given the o.k. for additional facilities 
to boost recovery of various by-prod- 
ucts. 

The complete expansion program 
will cost around $1 million, will be 
carried out at a new plant to be built 
in northern New Jersey, close to the 
metropolitan industrial area. Funds 
will be obtained from an anticipated 
increase in the company’s stock issue. 

* 

Dyestuffs: National Aniline Division of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has 
started construction on a $1.2 million 
building at its Buffalo plant for man- 
ufacture of intermediates used in mak- 
ing dyestuffs. The building is the 
fourth erected for dyestuffs manufac- 
turing in recent years. 

The new unit will be completed 
late this year. 

* 
Film: Plans for the erection of a $3 
million plant at Atlanta, Ga., have 
been completed by Eastman Kodak 
Co. Its purpose: a distribution cen- 
ter and processing plant. 

e 
Gas: Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
Houston, plans to spend $91,718,000 
on new facilities to carry additional 
Texas and Louisiana natural gas to 
New York and Canada. Application 
for a permit has been filed with the 
Federal Power Commission. 


Exclusive Circle 


No new members are in the exclusive 
circle of chemical companies honored 
with “certificates of management ex- 
cellence for 1952”; the group consists 
of 15 companies that were first select- 
ed in 1950 and two firms that joined 
the elite flock in 1951. 

Criteria for selection, according to 
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In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 
You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 


You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment—yours to use. 





use General American’s “for lease”’ 
facilities at Port of New Orleans 


New Orleans, one of the largest southern ports in 
America, handles via ocean-borne tanker traffic 
250.1 million lb. of bulk liquids every month. 








—-_ _—-— . — 





TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


jm dopoxdability, se TTHetiietees in important Marketing Centers 


© Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) e Houston 





\ \ \ 


© Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) e Corpus Christi 
© Chicago 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS a division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 





The newest, best multiwall bags B&l. ciate 
for valve-packing your fertilizer... the award-making American Institute 


of Management, are economic func- 
tion, corporate structure, health of 


4 earnings growth, fairness to stockhold- 
a m i © ers, research and development, direc- 
torate analysis, fiscal policies, produc- 


tion efficiency, sales vigor, and execu- 


tive evaluation. 
Chemical firms chosen for the third 
straight year are American Cyanamid, 
Celanese, Freeport Sulphur, Inter- 
ee chemical, Texas Gulf, Union Carbide, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Dow, 
Du Pont, Durez, Hooker, Mathieson, 


Merck, Monsanto and Pennsylvania 
Salt. Second-year certificate winners 


are American Agricultural Chemical 
Co. and Victor Chemical Works. 

Of the 3,000 leading concerns stud- 
ied by the institute, remarks Institute 


President Jackson Martindell, only 330 
were found eligible for certificates. 


KEY CHANGES... 


L. C. Perkinson: To vice-president, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N.Y. 


Benjamin C. Betner, Jr.: To a vice- 
president, Continental Can Co., New 
York, N.Y. 





John J. Toohy: To executive vice- 
president, E. R. Squibb & Sons, di- 
vision of Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 


4 j 1 Harold W. Comfort: To board of di- 
You should switch to Bemis B-FLEX promptly because of . . ee shee, Chtmiaal Golvein Ones. 
, 1. LOWER BAG COSTS. You'll save up to $4 per thousand com” New York, N.Y. 
.. ae with conventional inner-sleeve valve bags. —s Hal G. Johnson: To director, research 
2. LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS. Faster handling on your packing and development, Westem Division, 
ies lites . 44 Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 


3 Mo. 
; 3 FASTER persis Are wi aap eared Not pe: ee. John L. Cassullo: To president, Dodge 


; : & Olcott, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
_ 4, UNIFORM WEIGHTS. You can hit your weights “right of Francis T. Letchfield: To board of di- 
_ button.” Stop over-packing. , 4 rectors, Oliver United Filters, Inc., 
_ 5. CLEAN PACKAGE. Minimum sifting. Bene Tag, SU. 
: Elton W. Clark: To a director, Con- 
6. errer CUSTOMER SATISFACTION. No loose, torn oa goleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N.J. 
< 1 , of course, you get the added benefit of Bemis’ crisp, bright, E. R. Durrer: To president, Givaudan- 
nulti-color printing — the finest printing your brand can have on Delawanna, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
bags. | Kneeland Nunan: To executive vice- 


' president, Consolidated Vacuum 
Ask your Bemis Man for the complete B-FLEX story. Tere. Mechester, 1.Y. 





RBUDOS. ..-.+ «ss 


Kenneth H. Klipstein: Asst. General 
Manager and head, Technical Depart- 
ment, Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., will receive the 
1953 medal conferred by the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Assn. 
for outstanding accomplishment in 
commercial chemical development. 
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High Surface Sodium 


ON INERT SOLIDS 


USES FOR HSS 

1. Purification of gases, hydrocarbons and ethers (to remove 
oxygen, nitrogen, halogen and sulfur compounds, moisture 
and certain trace amounts of other impurities). 

2. Preparation of Sodium Hydride and Sodamide for in situ use. 

3. Reduction of Metal Salts and Oxides to finely divided 
metals, e.g., Zn, Fe, Pb, Cu, Ti, Ni, Pt, etc. 

4. Catalyst for hydrocarbon cracking, polymerizations and 
rearrangement reactions. 


SODIUM PARTICLE SIZE AND FILM COMPARISONS 
Centimeter ———> ._ 1.0m. 


Sodium Shot 
aw 10-2 | pand Sand 
Millimeter. ————> ——|J 0.3 to 3.0 Mm. 


Sodium 
Dispersions 
1 to 30 Microns 


High Surface Sodium 
(Colloidal Range) 
0.5 to 1000 


Millimicrons 
Millimicron ————> ‘J ene Sodium Atom 
An : 10-8 } 


Particle size for Sodium Dispersions and HSS can be controlled within narrow ranges. 








Metallic Sodium is factured by 


how reactive do you want Sodium to be? If 

t it at its maximum energy a. in an easily-handled, 
poo eng Se Bev your answer is High Surface Sodium 

on Ine i 

Using simple, er a, our researchers 
have applied atomic layers of Metallic Sodium to inert soli 
such as salt, soda ash, carbon, alumina and sand. HSS 
free-flowing over a wide temperature range and has a lar 
surface-to-weight ratio of Sodium. Reactions can be carri 
out in is instead of hours. The high surface area 
Sodium in HSS, available for immediate reaction, is the key 
to its importance to industry. ; ; 

HSS provides, through the complete and rapid reaction of 
Sodium, the following advantages: 


4 Easy control of reaction rates and temperatures above 
and below the melting point of Sodium 


4 Simple adaptation to continuous operations 

4 Dry-way reactions of Sodium 

4 Greater safety by eliminating flammable solvents 
1 High yields 


4 Preparation of products in finely divided and 
reactive states 


1 Means of avoiding induction periods 


APPARENT FILM THICKNESS VS. % Na IN HSS 


| Film Thickness 
% Na | on Alumina loida' 
| (Area— 160 M?/g.) (Area—750 M?/g.) 
5% 1 Atomic Layer <1 Atomic Layer 
15% | AV.2.5 sa Thick <1 Atomic re 
25% | Av.5Atoms Thick | Av. 1 Atom Thic 


Send for our interesting new booklet — 
HIGH SURFACE SODIUM — 

which gives the complete story on 
this important development in 

Sodium chemistry. 


NOTE: We do not produce HIGH 

SURFACE SODIUM. Our product is Metallic 
Sodium from 1 Ib. bricks to tank car 
quantities. However, our technical staff 
can demonstrate the simplicity of preparing 
and utilizing HSS in your own plant 

in available equipment. 


National Distillers Chemical Co 
§ at Ashtabula, Ohio and sold by: 


DUSTRIAL CHEMICALS Co. 


Divisions of National Distillers Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York Branches in all principal cities, 
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DAVISON’S WATMOUGH: “Our headaches have a cumulative effect . . . 


Problem—Down on the Farm 


This week starts the annual two-month ‘mad rush” for 





makers of chemical fertilizers. 


Slow sales during January and February promise to 





make the 1953 spring season particularly hectic. 


Here, in an exclusive CW interview, a fertilizer v. p. 





examines his industry’s stickiest problem: distribution. 


Makers of chemical fertilizers must 
literally move mountains in order to 
supply the nation’s farmers with their 
desired quantities of potash, nitro- 
gen and phosphorus. Millions of tons, 
most of it in 80-Ib. and 100-lb. bags, 
must be moved to where it is needed 
—on the farm. But this vast and grow- 
ing transportation job is hopelessly 
complicated by the fact that the farm- 
ers are “in the market” only a few 
weeks out of the year. This creates a 
maze of giant-sized problems for the 
fertilizer makers, who—like any other 
manufacturers—would prefer to do 
business on a year-round basis. 

The 1953 spring fertilizer season is 
just now getting under way, and this 
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week CHEMICAL WEEK went to Balti- 
more, Md., to interview Bill Wat- 
mough, vice-president in charge of 
Davison Chemical’s Mixed Fertilizer 
Division. Here, as a result of that in- 
terview, are his views on the problems 
that beset his industry—and the steps 
the fertilizer companies are taking to 
overcome them: 

CW: What would you, as a leading 
executive in the fertilizer industry, 
list as your chief difficulties under to- 
day’s market conditions? 

Watmough: That’s an easy ques- 
tion to answer—there are plenty of 
problems to choose from. But Id 
rather not try to list them in descend- 
ing order of importance. They’re too 


interrelated. Our headaches have a 
cumulative effect. 

CW: All right, suppose we put 
them in a consecutive fashion, work- 
ing backwards from the farmer to 
your own raw material suppliers. 

Watmough: Fair enough. That 
would put the farmers’ buying pat- 
tern at the top of the list, which is 
where it belongs, since it directly or 
indirectly causes the rest of our prob: 
lems. 

CW: And what are they? 

Watmough: Well, first there is the 
trouble with our wholesalers, who 
carry little or no inventory during the 
slack season. That puts the whole in- 
ventory load on our own warehouses, 
which in turn places a limit on the 
success of our effort to level out the 
peaks and valleys in our production 
schedules. 

As if that weren’t enough, our raw 
material suppliers insist on shipping 
to us in approximately equal monthly 
quantities. As a result, we’re loaded 
up with both raw materials and finish- 
ed goods at the same time. Yet 
chances are that a few months later, 
we'll be starving for both. 

CW: Does that complete the com- 
plaint list? 


. . .. but after all these years, we're 
rather attached to them!” 


Watmough: No, there’s one other 
major difficulty. As you know, the 
market for fertilizers is growing by 
leaps and bounds. We're trying to 
plan for that growth, but it’s almost 
impossible to figure out how much 
capacity should be built. 

CW: Why is that? 

Watmough: Well, we have a choice 
of evils. We can build capacity that’s 
able to handle the peak raonths—but 
that means machinery and labor are 
wasted during the rest of the year. 
Besides, it runs capital costs up out 
of sight. 

Yet if we shade that figure, we 
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Other Oronite Products 


Lube Oil Additives 
Cresylic Acids 
Gas Odorants 

Naphthenic Acids 

Phthalic Anhydride 
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Polybutenes 
Xylol 
Aliphatic Acid 
Hydroformer Catalyst 
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Investigate the 
complete, quality line of 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


Oronite is a major source of supply for a great number of different 
Surface Active Agents—each having special properties. Oronite prod- 
ucts are priced competitively and have the high quality and uniformity 
you expect from the world’s largest producer of synthetic detergent 
raw materials. 

If you use Surface Active Agents in your processes, why not find out 
what Oronite can offer you. Write or phone the Oronite office nearest 
you for technical bulletins and full information. 
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CHROMALOX 
au-mera. Elecore 
RADIANT HEATERS 


The new and improved CHromaLox heating 
principle gives ALL infrared heat advantages: 
high heat intensity, ‘‘color blind’’ infrared 
radiation, heat that’s infinitely variable! You 
get more satisfactory results at reduced costs 
in baking, drying, curing, preheating and simi- 
lar uses with CHROMALOX Radiant Heaters. 





VERSATILE APPLICATION 


$00 


fo} 


Cross-section views of a few of the many 
oven designs possible with Chromalox 
Radiont Heaters. 





[Radiant Heater Division wwr2a-a | 
EDWIN L. WIEGAND COMPANY 

71557 Thomas Bivd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa, 

1 om interested in Chromalox Radiant Heat for. 








10 Send me Bulletin CS-604 on Radiant Heaters. 
| O Have your Ch ive contact me. 


jo arg me Catolog 50 which shows other Chromalox 
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ELECTRIC HEAT 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 





can’t keep up with demand in the 
critical weeks when we're out of in- 
ventory and shipping right from pro- 
duction. There’s no such thing, realist- 
ically, as “back-ordered” fertilizer. 
Either it reaches the farmer on time, 
or it isn’t sold. Total production and 
total sales are directly affected. 

CW: Getting back to your first 
complaint, what steps are being taken 
to even out the farmers’ purchase pat- 
tern? 

Watmough: There is nothing much 
that can be done. Farmers, as you 
know, are mighty independent people. 
Despite all our hollering, and the 
government’s pleading, they'll still 
buy when they're ready—not before. 

CW: But we understood there had 
been a great improvement in this area 
since the end of World War II. 

Watmough: There has been. In 
fact, that’s the reason we were able to 
chalk up new production records with- 
out an equivalent increase in capacity. 
The farmers recognized the impact 
the various raw material shortages 
would make. They bought during the 
off-season to help both themselves and 
us. 
But farmers read the papers, so all 
of this talk about our having plenty of 
sulfur, etc., is having its effect. Judg- 
ing from the first two months of 1953, 
they're back to their old habits. 

CW: We're sorry to hear that. Did 
their “temporary” cooperation during 
the last few years permit you to oper- 
ate on an even-keeled year-round 
basis? 
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Watmough: Hardly! By our stand- 
ards, of course, it was a t im- 
provement. But I doubt if any other 
basic industry would like to operate 
on a schedule that involves shipping 


“There's no such thing, real- 
istically, as ‘back-ordered’ 
fertilizer.” 


75% of the total yearly production in 
the six months between January and 
June—and the other 25% in the last 
half of the year. That’s what happened 
to us in 1952—and it’s the best year 
we have had. 

CW: How would you rate your ex- 
perience against the rest of the in- 
dus 

Watmough: About average. The 
balancing factor—the crop that takes 
the most fall fertilizer—is winter 
wheat. Some of our plants are in the 
Midwest, so we are helped in that 
regard. 

Companies that operate entirely in 
the wheat belt can chalk up the best 
records; those centering in the South 
have the worst time of it. 

CW: Is the 75% of yearly produc- 
tion spread out over the January- 
June months? 

Watmough: No. Over half is ship- 
ped in March and April. That’s why 
it is so serious when the farmers don’t 
buy in January and February. Sales 
this year have been running well be- 
low last year’s. It doesn’t mean that 
total sales won’t have equalled out by 
June, buth there'll be a terrible jam- 
up on production and shipments in 
the next two months. 

CW: You mentioned that the 
wholesalers refuse to carry a reason- 
able share of the inventory. What's 
the reason? 

Watmough: It’s a simple question 
of storage space. The dealers make 
their profits by moving material, not 
by storing it. When they aren't selling 
fertilizers, they use the space for items 
that are selling—like coal or animal 


“The dealers make their 
profits by moving material, 
not by storing it.” 


feed. The best we can hope for is 
that they'll take about 15% of the pre- 
spring load. 

CW: Has the fertilizer industry 
considered making it worthwhile for 
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From recent literature 


efferson... 


eee Meta tute 


Antifoam agents particularly 
useful in paper pulp or other fib- 
rous suspensions may be prepared 
by cmaleiiving waxes in water 
using a soap of ricinoleic acid or 
castor oil, and a stearate or oleate 
of ethylene glycol or diethylene 
glycol. The diluted emulsion is 
added to the pulp so that there 
will be present from one-half to 
three parts of solid for each mil- 
lion parts of stock suspension. 


Magnesium and aluminum 
castings can be made non-porous 
by impregnating with a mixture 
of styrene and a polyester. The 
polyester is formed by reacting 
ethylene glycol with maleic an- 
hayride and tall oil at 190° to 
200°C. The castings are coated 
with the mixture and then baked 
at 150° to 175°C under a pres- 
sure of 75 to 100 psi. 











Surface coatings for wood, metal, 
and other materials are ne 
by dispersing plasticized y- 
i canine ay ethylene slash 
These coatings may be colored 
with pigments and fillers. A uni- 
form dispersion is obtained by 
grinding the mixture ina ball mill. 





Varnishes for printing inks and 
ea coatings which are odor- 
ess, thermosetting, highly adhe- 
sive, water resistant and highly 
flexible when printed or coated 
on suitable bases can be produced 
using glyceryl phthalate in an 
ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol 
vehicle. They possess high water 
tolerance, are unaffected by hu- 
midity, and are suitable for use 
on high speed presses. 














These developments are abstracted 
from recent publications or U. S. 
patents. They may suggest applica- 
tions of awe Euiglene Glycol 
and Diethylene Glycol in your 
products or processes. 
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At Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 
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ASHCRAFT- 
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Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 
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the dealers—or the farmers—to buy 
ahead? How about off-season dis- 
counts or deliveries on consignment? 

Watmough: Those techniques have 
been tried repeatedly. The usual re- 
sult is that the customers insist on the 
same discounts in the rush season. 
Long-term, such concessions just act 
like price reductions—with no signifi- 
cant change in the buying pattern. 

CW: Assuming, then, that the pri- 
mary problem can’t be licked, what 
are you doing to soften this blow at 
your own production plants? 

Watmough: We try to make our 
plants flexible so they can roll with 
the punches. 


“We try to make our plants 
flexible so they can roll with 
the punches.” 


Our biggest improvement has been 
in the development of granulated fer- 
tilizers. They store well during the 
long build-up period before the rush 
starts—and they “cure” in 10 days to 
two weeks instead of a month to six 
weeks, That’s a big help when we're 
running the plants night and day to 
meet the peak demand. 

CW: How do you store your fin- 
ished fertilizer—in bags or bulk? 

Watmough: Most of it in bulk. The 
bagging operation is usually no bottle- 
neck, 

CW: What is being done about the 
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raw material problem? Have the sup- 
pliers voiced any suggestions? 

Watmough: No. They extend their 
sympathies, but I guess they’re about 
as immovable as the farmers! We’re 
caught in the middle. 


“Long-term, off-season con- 
cessions just act like price 
reductions. ° 


CW: Are there any hopeful signs 
ahead? 

Watmough: Yes. More and more 
land is being converted to grass and 
pasture. That means fall fertilizer— 
which is a help. Another factor is the 
influence that the younger, college- 
trained farmers will have on the mar- 
ket. They realize that this on-again, 
off-again type of buying is upping 
production costs across the board. In 


the final analysis, the farmers them- 
selves are paying the bill. 

It'll take time, but eventually this 
realization will take hold. 

CW: What’s the outlook for the 
fertilizer industry? 

Watmough: Nowhere but upwards! 
We've barely scratched the surface. 
Farmers are now capitalists. They 
know they need fertilizers to keep 
down the unit costs of their crops. 

CW: What will that growth do to 
these problems you’ve mentioned? 

Watmough: Just make them more 
unmanageable: bigger inventories, 


"In the final analysis, the 
farmers themselves are pay- 
ing the bill.” 


bigger rush seasons, bigger shipping 
jam-ups. 

But every industry has its own 
problems. These happen to be ours. 
And after all these years, we’re rather 
attached to them. 
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SCUFF-RESISTANT FILMS 
to assure HIGHEST GLOSS 
MAXIMUM DURABILITY 


» at lower raw-material costs 
with simplified formulae 


the only emulsifiable 


CARDIS-ONE gives you and your product still petroleum wax with 


more unrivalled advantages: 
hardest emulsifiable petroleum wax PEN FT R AT ) N 1 N F-TWO 
on the market 


gives films a deeper, richer gloss (melting point 195°-200°F) 


available for prompt delivery — 24 
conveniently located distribution 
points are at your service 


Cardis-One is produced at the 
Warwick Wax Refinery, Chanute, 
Kansas .. . home of Cardis Waxes, 
America’s most widely-used emulsi- 
fiable petroleum waxes. 


For samples, specifications, 
suggested formulations, 
technical service, 
write SUBSIDIARY 10th STREET AND 44th AVENUE. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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Researcher Forbes had bleary orbs, 
Cramped digits, inflamed pleura; 
Until a friend, who feared the end, 
Tipped him off to CONTOURA.* 


*The Portable Photo-copier 


e Cuts as much as 80% off copy- 
ing time ® copies anything, any- 
where @ Fits in briefcase ¢e ONLY 
one that copies curved text near 
binding of thick volumes ¢ For 
permanent copies of formulae, lab 
notes, magazine articles, excerpts 
from books, diagrams, charts, 
graphs — anything printed, writ- 
ten, typed or drawn @ Accurate, 
guaranteed 


e Research model $39; Legal 
model $59—both complete. 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER. 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


378 High Street, Deep River, Conn. 














KETONES 


Acetone 


Methyl Acetone 
(synthetic) 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Methyl Isobutyl 
Ketone 
Diacetone 
Diisobutyl Ketone 
Isophorone 





a 


INCORPORATED 


60 PARK PLACE - NEWARK 2.N.J 
WoOrth 2-7763 MArket 2-3650 
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PAC CLINICIANS®: Charting a course between “dollars” and “ethics.” 


Serving Two Masters 


A week ago last Thursday in Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, sharp- 
eyed observers could catch revealing 
glimpses of the brass-knuckled realism 
that underlies the kid-gloved selling 
of ethical pharmaceuticals. Occasion: 
the second annual Promotion Clinic 
sponsored by the Pharmaceutical Ad- 
vertising Club. 

Subject under discussion was “New 
Products—Their Promotion and Dis- 
tribution,” a close-to-the-heart topic 
in the competitively mushrooming 
pharmaceutical industry. With an an- 
nual manufacturers’ sales volume ex- 
ceeding $% billion (of which an esti- 
mated 45% is derived from antibiotics 
developed in the last decade), the in- 
dustry is in the midst of a growth 
upheaval. This fact puts its future 
squarely on the shoulders of the ex- 
ecutives responsible for new-drug pro- 
motion, advertising and sales. 

The difficulty of their task—and 
its inherent dangers—was exposed 
through a surgical probing by mar- 
ket researcher Robert Sessions, a part- 
ner in the firm of Alderson and Ses- 
sions. 

New-drug promoters, said Sessions, 
* In a huddle at the Promotion Clinic’s morning 
session are (J. to r.) Charles Doerr, v.p., Mc- 
Kesson and Robbins; PAC President Ira Con- 
tant, of Hoffman-La Roche; John Toohy, exec. 
v.p., E. R. Squibb and Sons; Robert Sessions, 
partner, Alderson and Sessions; Alfred LeBien, 
merchandising director, Eli Lilly; and_ Clinic 


Chairman John Casey, of Smith, Kline & 
French. 


must learn to live a double life. On 
one hand, they must preserve the 
scientific detachment and ethical cau- 
tion that has earned for the industry 
the repute of being “the doctors’ 
partner.” 

Yet, at the same time, he added, 
they must recognize that it takes hard- 
hitting salesmanship and chance-tak- 
ing executive decisions to achieve solid 
commercial success. In this respect, 
selling drugs is no different from ped- 
dling groceries and silverware. 

As the competitive race progresses, 
this contradiction of objectives is 
bound to become an increasingly diffi- 
cult hurdle, said Sessions, and it is a 
credit to the industry that it has man- 
aged to resolve the two thus far. 

“A Maddening Subject”: Alfred Le- 
Bien, Eli Lilly and Co., then centered 
the discussion on one facet of this 
conflict by seeking an answer to the 
question, “Is Product Duplication a 
Curse or a Blessing?” (i.e., is it a smart 
business tactic—or just a means of 
persecuting the druggists—to introduce 
products that match established ones 
sold by competitors?). 

Calling it “a maddening subject,” 
LeBien defended the manufacturers’ 
position by calculating the profit-loss 
balance of a hypothetical pharmacist 
who chose to stock all 500 of the new 
products introduced by the industry, 
on the average, each year. Profits from 
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customers 


INUODEX additives and catalysts are used by many companies in 
the paint, textile, plastics, petroleum and other industries to 
introduce: important qualities into their own products. These com- 
panies know they can rely on Nuodex additives, because Nuodex uses 
the right ingredients, the right processing and the right protection: 
Tri-Sure* Closures on every drum. 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc. is one of the many shippers that have 
standardized on Tri-Sure Closures for over 15 years. Their experience 
is time-tested proof that Tri-Sure protection is the best protection 
for products in drums. 


Just as surely, as it pays to put quality into your products, it will 
pay you to safeguard that quality from contamination, leakage and 
pilferage with Tri-Sure Closures. Give every gallon you ship the 
security of the Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal. Specify ‘Tri-Sure 
Closures” on every drum order. 

*The “Tri-Sure”’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 30 years 


serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


- Tri-Sure 
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“ 
\ ree on Getting the Best Service from your Fans 





If you are considering a ventila- 
tion or air conditioning system, 
your choice of fan can deter- 
mine its success or failure. The 
wrong type of fan may not 
have the right pressure char- 
acteristics in actual operation— 
may be wastefully inefficient or 
fall short of the required per- 
formance. 


For systems in general, the 
centrifugal fan, such as the 
“Buffalo” Limit-load shown 
here, has the ideal characteris- 
tics . . . a stable, rising pres- 
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the two-thirds that get off the ground 
would be twice as great as the loss 
from those that die on the shelves. 

Besides, said LeBien, the inventory 
burden about which the druggists are 
complaining is often the result of their 
own greed. When a duplicate prod- 
uct comes on the market from a 
company that has not had to lay out 
the research and development funds 
needed for the original product, it is 
understandably priced lower. Seizing 
on this fact, the druggist stocks up on 
the cheaper brand; his inventories of 
the established brand become “dead 
stocks”; and he immediately voices 
the opinion that product duplication 
is putting him out of business. 

The other side of this question was 
supplied, by inference, in some of the 
statistics quoted by Charles Doerr, 
vice-president of McKesson and Rob- 
bins. Using his own wholesale drug 
house as an example, he pointed out 
that pharmaceutical items carried in 
stock have increased from 6,500 in 
1947 to 9,000 this year. Moreover, 
they now represent nearly half, numer- 


sure characteristic . . . freedom ically, of all the items sold to drug 
from overloading . . . good 


efficiency over a wide range of DE. LS eR < —— ates. Z : ea 
capacities and system pressures « a oe In view of this multiplicity, Doerr 
. quiet, dependable per- Available in a complete size range for accurate | leaded with manufacturers to help 
formance. selection. wholesalers move these new products 
by keeping their selling messages 
short, punchy, and to the point. 

Based on Confidence: Effective 
communication to doctors and drug- 
gists was also the common theme of 
other talks. So many new products are 
coming to the fore—in such confusing 
array—that it is no longer possible to 
announce a new “wonder drug” and 
then wait for the phones to start 
ringing. Instead, all the tools of drug 
promotion—mailings, detailing, exhib- 
its and journal advertising—must be 
sharpened and used. 

But all the speakers reminded their 
audience that such aggressive selling 
should never negate the “precious con- 
fidence in the manufacturer” that is 
the ethereal foundation on which their 
billion-dollar future is based. 


Settled Question 


The ruckus in New Orleans (CW. 
ALSO—let us mail you your free copy of Engineer- F eb. 14) between Safety Commis- 
ing Bulletin 3737 on the famous “LL” line of fans. sioner Bernard McCloskey and _ his 
ay boss, Mayor deLesseps Morrison, over 

FIRST FOR FANS the question of unloading nitrate fer- 

tilizers within the New Orleans port 


: has been settled—by a third 
PUFF GLO ECOMPANY >: 


189 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, NEW YORK In a letter to the mayor, the New 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK York agent for the fertilizer shippers 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. made the unloading question aca- 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities demic by deciding “to divert our ni- 
1 SUCRE CURLO VID HEATING ( troline cargoes to Gulfport, Miss.” 
DUCED C , Among the reasons given for this 


A common fallacy in selecting fan size is to pick one that has a great deal 
of capacity beyond what is called for. This is wasteful, both in first cost and 
in driving power. In the “LL” group, it is possible to pick exactly the fan 
needed to do your expected job—from 600 cfm to 500,000 cfm, for static 
pressures from 14” to 6” and higher. Picking the right fan means getting the 
air you pay for! 


IDEAL FOR AUXILIARY VENTILATION 


Where your plant has “dead” spots that need 
fresh air, install these sturdy, economical panel 
“BREEZOS”! Practically everlasting. 5 sizes. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


ei Sather 
Sn formation— 


send for your copy of 

FAN ENGINEERING, 
5th Edition, the industry’s Bible on air handling. 
800 pages, pocket size. Send check or M.O. $6.00 
postpaid in U.S.A. 
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ky PHANOLAMINE SOAPS 
MAKE VALUABLE EMULSIFIERS 
AND DETERGENTS 


DOW ethanolamines combine with fatty acids to yield unusual soaps 


that stabilize oil-in-water emulsions, and improve emulsion paints, 


soluble cutting oil formulations, and detergent solutions 


The combination of quality Dow ethanolamines 
with fatty acids results in ethanolamine soaps that 
can offer you a great many interesting possibilities 
for improving your product or process. 


Stable emulsions of oils, fats or waxes in water can 
be formed with these soaps. Solutions of ethanola- 
mine soaps in hydrocarbon or chlorinated solvents 
are also widely used as dry cleaning detergents. 


From the manufacture of pharmaceuticals to the 
purification of natural gas, Dow monoethanolamine, 
diethanolamine and triethanolamine have proved 
their value in a wide range of applications. To 
learn more about these important organic chemicals 
—and the advantages they can offer you—write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
Dept.‘OC 3-4. 


you can depend on DOW_CHEMICALS 
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FOR LIQUIDS ima = A:« CLEAN 
OF HIGH ; QUICK 

OR LOW ACCURATE 
VISCOSITY FILL 


a 
Sh ras wet! ano 
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ROTARY This is really it! Only the turn of a valve 
PRESSURE - VACUUM to select whether you fill by pressure, 


FILLER by vacuum or in combination. 
With great speed range, too. 
Built in many sizes to handle 4 e 
tents at wersrion cain Me RAM Kiefer Machine Co. 
cans up to gallons . . . also CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, U.S.A. 


those attractive Polyethylene NEW YORK © BOSTON © CHICAGO © BALTIMORE * SAVANNAH 
containers. SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES ¢ LONDON, ENGLAND 











FOR OO YEARS 


PURITY 


UNIFORMITY Specify EL DORADO 
SERVICE coconut oil fatty acids 
for batch-to-batch 


—) UNIFORMITY 


You can rely on quality . . . and batch-to-batch uniformity 
when you specify El Dorado coconut oil fatty acids or methyl 
esters. One big reason is because El Dorado has specialized in 
coconut oil products for a half century. 


Economy? El Dorado's rigid quality control reduces your pro- 
duction costs and guarantees greater uniformity in your finished 
products. Saves a lot of processing headaches for you, too. 


FATTY ACIDS: 
Coprylic © Capric © Louric @ Myristic a L D 0 RA ) 0) 
Polmitic . 

METHYL ESTERS: VV ie ll -i’a 
Coproate © Caprylate © Caprate © Lourate \Q | L Ww .) R K S 

Myristate © Palmitate 

311 California Street 

For samples and specifications, San Francisco, Calif. 


write Dept w., Bayonne, New Jersey 
Oakland, Calif. 
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decision: “Labor unfortunately is dif- 
ficult to control in New Orleans... 
and the commissioner of safety has 
seen fit to conduct a newspaper cam- 
paign which has been alarming your 
citizens.” 

“Can Be Contagious”: Mayor Mor- 
rison’s position had been that if the 
Coast Guard approved such ship- 
ments, there was no point in the city’s 
or the unions’ counteracting that ex- 
pert judgment. 

“It is bad advertising that the port 
gets by turning any cargo down. It 
can be contagious.” 


$16,000 Salesman 


The average salesman costs $16,000 
a year to maintain in the field, re- 
ported Howard Franks of General 
Electric’s Chemical Division at Feb- 
ruary’s American Management Asso- 
ciation Marketing Conference in New 
York City. 

The salesman works an average of 
250 days/year, at a cost of $63/day. 
Assuming that he can make three 
sales calls a day, this averages $21 a 
call. It means, said Franks, that if his 
expenses are 10% of sales, he must 
sell $210 worth of product per call, 
on the average, to justify his employ- 
ment. 

It follows, therefore, that a fourth 
call per day would reduce the sales- 
man’s average cost per call to $16. 
“Time,” said Franks to his manage- 
ment audience, “is the salesman’s 
greatest asset, but like another power- 
ful commodity, electricity, it cannot 
be stored. Neither can we recover 
time, once lost. 

“As _ professional managers, we 
should provide our salesmen the 
means with which to make more ef- 
fective use of time—and then assist 
them in their use of these selling 
tools.” 

But, continued Franks, the real 
sales goal is not necessarily the lowest 
sales cost at any given moment. Rath- 
er, it is the optimum cost—that which 
will bring in the greatest amount of 
business per dollar expended. 

To reach this goal, management 
must develop effective sales expense 
controls. Here are the fundamental 
components that Franks listed as es- 
sential to an effective control pro- 
gram: 

e Sound marketing and sales poli- 
cies coordinated with reasonable sales 
objectives. 

e Sales and expense budgets that 
are realistic, usable and flexible. 

e Coordination between depart- 
ments and an effective follow-through 
on all sales efforts. 
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Heretofore available in experimental quantities only, the full- 


scale production of Emersol 241 Vegetable Elaine o 
new eNO where low titer is essential. Specifications of 


this all-vegetable oleic acid are as follows: 
Iodine Value 

Titer, °C 

Acid Value 

Saponification Value 


ns many 


DISTILLED GRADES 


Emersol 210 Elaine 

Emersol 211 Low-Titer Elaine 
Emersol 212 Elaine 

Emersol 220 White Elaine 


Color (Lovibond 54” cell) 15Y/3R Max. 


This new product, a low-titer counterpart of Emersol 240 
Vegetable Elaine, is the tenth oleic acid in the Emery line. 


Emersol 221 Low-Titer White Elaine 
Emersol 233 LL Elaine 

Emersol 240 Vegetable Elaine 
Emersol 241 Vegetable Elaine 


EMERSOL VEGETABLE ELAINES are superior replacements' for 
olive oil foots in soaps and shampoos and so-called “‘castile” 
soaps. Check Emersols 240 and 241 in your formulation today! 


This complete selection of high-quality, high-stability Emersol. 


Elaines assures you of the best oleic acid for your specific -. 
application. 


UNDISTILLED GRADES 


Emersol 200 Saponified Red Oil 
Emersol 201 Saponified Red Oil 


Mail cou 
tion on 


n for complete informa- 
mery Vegetable Elaines. 


Fatty Acids & Derivatives 
Plastolein Plasticizers 
Twitchell Olls, Emulsifiers 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Dept.!-3, Carew Tower 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send me complete information on Emersol Vege- 
table Oleic Acids. 
Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 


EXPORT: 5035 RCA Bldg., 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: 

3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 

221 N, LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Representatives: 

Schibley & Ossmann, Inc. 

33 Public Square, 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Ecclestone Chemical Co, 

2673 Guoin, 

Detroit 7, Mich. 

Warehouse stocks also in St. Louis, 
Buffalo, Baltimore and Los Angeles 
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search chemicals. 


Algo Chemical Co. 


American Quinine Co. 
Benzol Products Co. 
Bios Laboratories 
Calco Chemical Div. 
Chemo Puro Co. 

Cole Laboratories 
Conray Products Co. 
Desmo Chemical Corp. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

The Du Pont Co. 
Eastern Chemical Corp. 
Edward S. Burke Co. 
Fairmount Chemical Co. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Hexagon Laboratories 

H. M. Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Huron Milling Co. 

Inland Alkaloid Co. 

International Minerals & 
Chemicals 

Lack Chemical Co. 

B. L. Lemke Co. 


Merck & Co. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Nelson-Wells & Co. 

Nopco Chemical Co. 

New York Quinine & 
Chemical Works 

S. B. Penick Co. 

Pfanstieh] Chemical Co. 

Polychemical Co. 

Reade Manufacturing Co. 

Roussel Corp. 

RSA Corp. 

R. P. Scherer Corp. 

Schwarz Laboratories 

Sheffield Farms Co. 

Silas & Co. 

Smith-New York Co. 


Tracerlab, Inc. 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 





General Biochemicals, Inc. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. 


Apart from methionine, amino acids are mainly re- 


These firms supply the bulk of research demand. 


Detroit, Mich. 


American Bio-Synthetics Corp. Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Midland, Mich. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Newark, N. J. 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Tipton, Mich. 


Chicazo, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lodi, N. J. 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works St. Louis, Mo. 


Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Red Bluff, Calif. 
Harrison, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Waukegan, II. 
New York, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ardsley, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norwich, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Freeport, N. Y. 
Decatur, IIL. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 








HERE are about as many amino 

acids as there are letters in the 
alphabet. And right now they spell 
opportunity to an enterprising segment 
of the chemical industry. Where this 
opportunity lies was made only too 
clear just a short time ago (CW, Jan. 
24) by the unveiling of Du Pont’s 
plans for a $4 million methionine plant 
at Beaumont, Tex. 

Du Pont’s methionine is earmarked 
for poultry feed supplements. It’s hard- 
ly a new or unaccustomed role for the 
sulfur-containing amino acid; Dow and 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals have been 
servicing the barnyard market for sev- 
eral years. To insiders, howeve1, the 
Du Pont development is more than 
just a case of another finger in the 
pie. For the same kind of research that 
prompted a multimillion dollar invest- 
ment in methionine, could mean big 
things for select amino relatives. 

Vital to an insight into this brand 
of speculation is an appreciation of the 
role of amino acids in animal nutrition. 
Proteins are polymers of various amino 
acid combinations. During digestion, 
proteins are hydrolyzed to component 
amino acids and small peptide chains. 
Nutritional quality of different proteirs 
depends, then, on their amino acid 
make-up and the ability of the di- 
gestive chemistry to free the individual 
acids. ; 

But that’s not the entire story. For- 
tunately, the animal body (in this 
case, the chick) is not wholly de- 
pendent on outside sources for all the 
amino acids it needs. It can synthesize 
many—most, as a matter of fact, if they 
are not ingested in sufficient amounts. 
The remainder must be supplied in the 
diet, are called “essential” amino acids. 
Unfortunately, not all the essential 
amino acids are abundant in readily 
available foods. Three, in particular— 
methionine, lysine and tryptophan—are 
often in poor supply. 

This observation is readily con- 
firmed by a rundown of common 
poultry feed substances: Soybean 
oil meal is deficient in methionine; 
cottonseed oil meal is lacking in ly- 
sine; meat bone scrap is short of 
tryptophan; sesame meal is deficient in 
lysine; corn protein is poor in trypto- 


Aminos Spell Opportunity phan and lysine; barley is deficient in 


lysine; and milo is poor in all three. 
Conspicuously, fish meal is well bal- 
Planned expansion in bulk methionine capacity spot- anced in tryptophan, lysine and meth- 

i i i ; : s s 1lonine. 
lights an intensive research push for new amino acid applications. gg ERI pees gee 
Hottest possibility: a huge market for lysine in supple- Julius Johnson, the problem of com- 
menting the human diet. mercial feed formulation (with respect 
to protein) comes down to “properly 
balancing the protein contributors so 
that amino acid deficiencies in one in- 








Chief hurdle: a manufacturing process to turn out large 
quantities at a reasonable cost. 
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NATIONAL CARBON OFFERS 


GREATER VALUES... 





NEW “SERIES CC” 


KARBATE “KARBATE” 


CAN | SECTIONAL 
CASCADE COOLERS 


@ HIGH HEAT TRANSFER RATE 
@ LOW INITIAL COST 


@ HIGH COOLING WATER 
CAPACITY 


@ TYPE SN ARMORED 
CONNECTIONS 


@RADIUSED RETURNS FOR 
LOW PRESSURE DROP 


@REDWOOD WATER GUIDE 
STRIPS 


@ “TEFLON” GASKETS 


@ THREE STANDARD MODELS 
AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 


Write for Catalog Section S-6820 


..-ALL “KARBATE” IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE 


BRAND 


EQUIPMENT GIVES YOU: 


@ OUTSTANDING CORROSION RESISTANCE ‘Culiie aah toten teen 


Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


@ COMPLETE IMMUNITY TO THERMAL SHOCK NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and 
® FREEDOM FROM METALLIC CONTAMINATION 30 Best <2nd Sense, Now Tame 87, 00,8. 


District Sales Offices: 


@ LONG LIFE—LOW MAINTENANCE tne a eee 


New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


in Canada: National Carbon Limited, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
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work Industrial Magic with- 





ADM Sperm Oils are working miracles in modern industry— 
from the manufacture of bullets to typewriter ribbons. Uses are 
practically endless because no oil has yet been formulated with 
properties similar to Sperm Oil. It can be utilized in its natural 
state or chemically treated in numerous industries, a few of 


which are listed below: 


Used as an additive for automatic 
transmission oils, motor oils, extreme 
pressure lubricants in gear oils . .. 


Used in oils for rust-proofing, slush- 
ing, lubricating, quenching, cutting, 
stamping and wire drawingin.... 


Used in making sulfonated oils for 
tanning and dressing fine leathers in 


Used in water emulsion as a needle 
oil on nylon knitting machines in 


Used as slicking agent for air-drying 
enamels and lacquers. Also used in 
grinding dry colors for slow-drying 
marking compounds in 


U 
l 
b 


U 


@eee LUBRICATING 


3. METALWORKING 


«. LEATHER TANNING 


eeovee TEXTILES 


secceeee PAINT 


Try ADM Sperm Oil in your plant or in your 
product « Write for Technical Bulletin No. 904. 


Produced in any quantity 
SAMPLES TO SHIPLOADS 


£ 
ARCHER: DANIELS MIDLAND 
2191 West 110th St 


Chemical Products Division * 


COMPANY 
* Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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gredient are compensated by surpluses 
in others—and doing this at lowest 
possible cost.” 

Room for Dispute: Putting this 
guiding principle into practice, how- 
ever, poses some practical questions. 
In the first place, the exact amino acid 
requirements of chicks is open to dis- 
pute. And the supplement needs of 
West Coast chicks (close to fish meal 
sources) are liable to be quite dif- 
ferent from those of Middle West 
chicks (with readily available soybean 
meal supplies). Then, the growth- 
boosting effects of riboflavin, vitamin 
B12 and the antibiotics introduces stil] 
another complicating factor. 

Hitting the best supplement-feed 
balance—determining whether an ami- 
no acid supplement is of any value— 
for each situation is keeping animal 
nutrition investigators busy. 

How they have fared with meth- 
ionine is clearly illustrated by some 
hard figures. In 10-week feeding trials 
of corn-soy-fish meal diets supplmented 
with a pound (or less) of methionine 
per ton of feed, Dow researchers have 
obtained increased chick growth and 
improved feed efficiency amounting to 
added profit (over feed costs) of $10- 
67 per thousand birds. In some diets 
the profit boost came to $50 per thou- 
sand. And Du Pont feeding tests have 
also proved the value of methionine- 
a meal rations over fish meal con- 
trols. 


A Paradox: Apply economic advan- 
tages like these to a poultry industry 
which will bring an estimated billion 
broilers to market this year and you 
get a rough idea of the appeal to the 
chemical manufacturer and poultry 
raiser, of methionine supplementation. 
Of course, behind it all is a large-soale 
synthetic methionine process which 
plummetted cost from several hundred 
dollars a pound to $3. And therein lies 
an amino acid paradox: 

Amino acids are present in all pro- 
tein, animal or vegetable; yet meth- 
ionine is produced commercially by 
synthetic methods. A practical syn- 
thesis is almost a prerequisite to com- 
mercial amino development. It’s not 
because methods do not exist for 
extracting amino acids from protein. 
On the contrary, most available ami- 
no acids are obtained from natural 
sources: Commercial glutamic acid 
comes from sugar beet liquor; trypto- 
phan is obtained from gelatin; histi- 
dine from blood meal; tryosine from a 
dairy waste; creatin from meat scraps. 

But extraction is a costly affair—too 
costly in most eases for all but pre- 
mium applications. With the notable 
exception of glutamic acid, most re- 
fined amino acids find their chief out- 
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Famous for purity, V-C Phosphoric Acids are extraordinarily low in 
impurities. You are thus assured of less side reactions, less contamina- 
tion and greater uniformity of your end product. 


85% N. F. Grade V-C Phosphoric Acid is one of the purest phos- 
phoric acids produced in the world today. It surpasses National 
Formulary and American Chemical Society specifications and meets 
all U. S. Food and Drug Administration regulations. This odorless, 
water-white, sparkling-clear, syrupy liquid is ideally suited for use 
where high concentration and maximum purity are desired. 


75% Food Grade V-C Phosphoric Acid meets or surpasses all regu- 
lations and requirements for phosphoric acid of this grade. It is used 
where economy is the deciding factor, rather than high concentration. 


V-C Phosphoric Acids are shipped in glass carboys, stainless steel 
drums, latex-lined barrels, rubber-lined tank trucks and tank cars. 
Forty-eight hour truck delivery in the Middle Atlantic and South- 
eastern states. The services of V-C technical experts are available 
to you without charge. Write or wire for full details. 


Elemental Phosphorus 
Phosphoric Acids 

Trisodium Phosphate 

Disodium Phosphate-Anhydrous 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
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Important uses for 


V-C PHOSPHORIC ACIDS 


... growing piezo-electric crystals 

..- pickling iron and steel 

...flame proofing textiles and wood 
.-.metal treatment and rust prevention 
.-- aluminum finishing 


..- producing antibiotics 


V-C Phosphoric Acids are also widely used in 
the manufacture of chemicals, dental cements, 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, foods and soft 
drinks, plastics, soaps and cleansers, waxes and 
polishes, plant foods, sugar, countless other 
products, and in water treatment. When purity 
counts, remember V-C! 


Sodium Metasilicate 
Tetraethy! Pyrophospivate 
Alkyl Phosphites 

Other Organic Compounds 
of Phosphorus 





® 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION © Chemicals Division: 401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 
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Who are today's 


biggest users of 
fatty alcohols? 


An illuminating portion of the new 
booklet “Possibilities with Fatty Al- 
cohols” lists the currently important 
uses for cetyl, oleyl, and stearyl alco- 
hols. Nearly all segments of the 
chemical processing industries have 
found profitable applications for these 
basic raw materials—as intermediates, 
emulsifiers, lubricants, antifoams, etc. 
And more chemists specify CACHALOT 
brand because they have come to 
depend on the high degree of uni- 
formity that has made these fatty 
alcohols famous. This closer adher- 
ence to specifications means greater 
ease in formulation. Which is why 
CACHALOT is the brand that is re- 
ordered. For booklets and data 
sheets that tell how you can use 
CACHALOT, write M. Michel and 
Company, Inc., 90 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. For over twenty 
five years basic suppliers to 
chemical manufacturers, their 
trade name for fine fatty alcohols is 


Cachalot. 


TEST + STUDY - CONTROL 


VISCOSITY 


.As Simply, Quickly, 
Easily as Taking 











Temperature Readings 





SYNCHRO-LECTRIC 


VISCOMETER 


Just a flick of a switch, then 
read the Brookfield dial, and you 
have your viscosity determination 
in centipoises. The whole opera- 
tion, including cleaning up, takes 
only a minute or two. 

vailable in a variety of models 
suitable for extremely accurate 
work with both Newtonian and 
non-Newtonian materials, Brook- 
field Viscometers are portable and 
plug in any A.C. outlet. Write 
today. 
Address: Dept. N, Stoughton, Mass. 
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lets in medicine and biochemical re- 
search. 

On the development of practical 
synthetic processes hangs the com- 
mercial hopes of several promising 
members of the family. 

e Tryptophan, an essential amino 
acid, is likely to be marginal or defi- 
cient in feeds which contain meat 
scraps and tankage. Commonly used 
broiler feeds are not significantly im- 
proved by tryptophan supplementa- 
tion. But swine rations have shown a 
definite response. There is good reason 
to believe that small quantities of tryp- 
tophan could return worthwhile profits 
to the swine raiser. 

Right now tryptophan is too costly 
for practical use. But it can be made 
synthetically and the probable avail- 
ability of moderately priced coal hy- 
drogenation indole isn’t going to retard 
process development. A good deal 
more nutritional research will be re- 
quired before tryptophan supple- 
mentation is a commercial reality. 

e Lysine is perhaps more likely 
to be the next to follow in methio- 
nine’s footsteps. The compound does 
have a potential market in livestock 
nutrition. A Dow spokesman ventures: 
“If the cost . . . . can be reduced, 
lysine may find extensive use in diets 
containing cottonseed meal, and in 
laying feeds based primarily on mixed 
grains.” 

And a reasonably low-cost lysine 
may be a lot closer than is generally 
realized. Du Pont researchers worked 
out a promising synthesis in 1949. 
Now in partial pilot-plant operation 
by Electrochemical Div., the Du Pont 
process starts with furfural, goes to 
the amino acid by way of tetrahydro- 
furfuryl alcohol, dihydropyran and 
hydroxyvaleraldehyde. 

Unlike methionine, which is effec- 
tively utilized in the pt form, lysine 
(and amino acids in general) is bio- 
logically active only as the L isomer. 
Synthetic methods give a pt mixture, 
but for nutritional purposes it would 
be more profitable to make the L 
isomer than the racemic mixture. By 
treatment with heat and acid, the 
mixture can be resolved almost com- 
pletely to the L isomer. Lysine now is 
pegged at about 8-10¢ a gram in ex- 
perimental lots, but Du Pont figures 
it could eventually drop cost to about 
$6 a pound. The Du Pont product 
would be sold as 95% .-lysine mono- 
hydrochloride. 

When lysine does bow in, it could 
well change the face of the bulk amino 
acid business. For Du Pont is looking 
beyond the barnyard to a ripe poten- 
tial market in human nutrition. Un- 
derlying this approach is the belief, 
voiced by a company representative 
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that “in many instances the effective 
supply of dietry protein could be in- 
creased by as much as 50% to 100% 
by amino acid supplementation . . .” 
In areas where foods derived from 
wheat are important staples, substan- 
tial over-all improvement in protein 
nutrition could be realized by fortifi- 
cation with lysine. 

“Diets consisting largely of rice 
would require supplementation with 
lysine and threonine, while those de- 
pendent on corn could be improved 
by addition of lysine and trytophan. 
Where root or legume proteins such 
as those in beans or potatoes are lead- 
ing staples, fortification with methio- 
nine, or combinations of methionine 
with lysine and trytophan could ac- 
complish similar results.” 

No Secret: Commercial implications 
of human diet supplementation have 
not escaped widespread notice. Apart 
from Du Pont—conducting its own 
program of nutritional research that 
flour processors, nutritionists and Food 
and Drug Administration have their 
eyes on—Dow and U.S.I., foodstuff 
producers like General Mills and A. 
E. Staley (with a going amino acid 
trade in monosodium glutamate) are 
taking more than an academic inter- 
est. 

Human nutrition may be the next 
world for amino acids to conquer, 
but there’s no moratorium on research 
along more traditional lines. Worth 
watching are: 


e Tests which could pave the way 
for methionine supplementation of 
commercial dog foods. 


e Work that is proving the value 
of methionine in turkey starter rations. 


e Experiments aimed at determin- 
ing whether low levels of supplemental 
methionine will improve the feeding 
efficiency of laying hens. 


e Investigations of the economics 
of supplementing swine and ruminant 
feeds. 

New nutritional uses are well 
enough. But in the last analysis, lysine, 
tryptophan and other commercial 
amino acid hopefuls will sink or swim 
on the ability of the chemists and 
engineers to develop commercially 
appealing manufacturing processes. If 
they succeed, though, the return could 
repay the investment many times over. 
Amino acids at reasonable cost could 
be the spark for potentially reward- 
ing non-nutritional research. 

Straw in the wind: A recent Du 
Pont patent (2,608,548) describes 
fiber and film-forming polyamides and 
copolyamides obtained from the poly- 
merization and copolymerization of 
the N-carboanhydrides of two amino 
acids—a-aminoheptanoic and a-amino- 
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CHEMICALS 


FROM 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL 


Electroplating Salts 
Anodes and Processes 


Driers and Metal Soaps 


Ceramic Opacifiers 
and Colors 


Fluorides 
Glycerine 


Preformed Catalysts, 
Catalytic Chemicals 


Synthetic Optical 
Crystals 


Agricultural Chemicals 
Fungicides 
Chemical Commodities 


m HARSHAW CHEMICAL «. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


Cleveland « Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston 
Los Angeles * New York © Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
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LABORATORY 


APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 
FROM 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


Laboratories need apparatus and 
chemicals to carry on their work. 
Thousands of items are carried in 
stock by Harshaw Scientific. Your 
requirements can be filled, whether 
you need chemicals and apparatus 
for a single experiment, or to furnish 
a complete laboratory. Branch offices 
and stocks are maintained in conven- 
ient locations to help you obtain your 
requirements within a short time. 


HARSHAW SCIENTIFIC 


DIVISION OF THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL Co. 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
Cleveland « Cincinnati * Detroit * Houston 
Los Angeles « Philadelphia 


FREE! 
Write for this sixteen 
page book which 
describes Harshaw’s 
major activities. 
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you can 


RAISE FILTRATE QUALITY 


LOWER MAN-HOUR COST 
with 

CHEMICAL 
ADAMS FILTERS 


@ Poro-Stone or Poro-Carbon perma- 
nent filter media for ideal filter aid 
support. 


@ Backwash without disassembly or 
removal of any part. Filter is on- 
stream again in minutes. 


@ Hydraulic davit lifts free-swinging 
cover for inspection (optional). NO 
HOOKS, CHAINS OR HOISTS NEEDED. 


Complete package, single filter or 
battery, includes filter aid precoat 
tank, continuous filter aid feeder 
pressure backwash tank, pump, 
valves and piping 


Write for your copy of Bulletin 430 


240E.PARK DRIVE 


| R. P, ADAMS CO., INC. BUFFALO 17, N.Y. 











FOR YOUR 
DATA FILE 
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~~ REPORTS 


| Aerial Pollution 


A discussion of atmospheric pol- 
lution, broken down into two 
parts: what the law says must be 
controlled, and the technological 
armament available for pollution 
control. 6 pages from the Sep- 
tember 1950 issue. 

$ .40 
Ammonia 


U.S. Production Facilities, Cost of 
Production and End-Use Pattern 
are two parts of a report on the 
synthetic ammonia industry. 12 
pages from the June and July 
1949 issues. 

$ .50 


3 Antihistamine Drugs 


An explanation of the sudden 
boom in antihistamine sales in- 





cluding discussions of aan 


chemistry and clinical use. A 
complete chart of antihistamine 
preparations is included. 12 
pages from the March 31, 195] 
issue. 


$ .50 


Chemical Filters 


A classification of filter types 
available and a consensus of 
manufacturers and users on se- 
lection. Discussions of the many 
types of filters to meet industry's 
varied needs. 12 pages from the 
January 1950 issue, 


$ .50 


CPR 22: Prices Via Costs 


An explanation and discussion of 
Ceiling Price Regulation 22 which 
fixes a method for the establish- 
ment of maximum selling prices 
for major manufacturing indus- 
tries, including chemical pro- 
ducers. 8 pages from the June 23, 
1951 issue. 
$ .50 


Emulsifier Trend: Sharply Up 


The major markets of the vast 
quantities of emulsifiers, poly- 
merization, food uses, cutting oils, 
pharmaceuticals, dry cleaning, 
and others, are discussed. Tables 
of manufacturer and trade names 
are included. 12 pages from the 
May 26, 1951 issue. 


$.50 
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octanoic. These polymers have tensile 
strengths of 1,500 to 3,000 psi; elon- 
gations of 50-100%; are insoluble in 
most organic solvents; resistant to 
temperatures up to 350 C; show no 
melting and only slight browning. 
Similar products have also been 
prepared from the N-carboanhydrides 
of pi-leucine and a-aminobutynic acid. 
e 
Atomic Target: Deuteroparaffin is the 
latest offering of Tracerlab, Inc. (Bos- 
ton). A pure white powder which 
melts and solidifies to a hard sheet, 
the material makes a good target 
material for atomic particle acceler- 
ators. Its deuteroparaffin, Tracerlab 
believes, will facilitate production of 
special short-lived isotopes, many in- 
vestigations in nuclear physics. Chem- 
ically, the new material is a long- 
chain paraffin hydrocarbon with 
deuterium substituted for ordinary 
hydrogen on the terminal methyls. 


e 
Polymer Speeder: The new-found val- 
ue of beta radiation in polymerization 
reactions is underscored by the recent 
findings of Princeton polymer re- 
searchers Seitzer, Goeckermann and 
Tobolsky. Working with a radiation 
source consisting of strontium and 
yttrium isotopes, the trio compared 
the polymerization-promoting prowess 
of beta radiation with that of heat. 
Result: rate of radiation-induced poly- 
merization of styrene, methyl metha- 
crylate and an equimolar mixture of 
the two was more than twice that of 
the thermally initiated reaction. 

* 
Gas Boon: A new method of determin- 
ing cyclohexane-type napthenes, de- 
veloped by Sun Oil chemists may 
prove a boon in the analysis of gaso- 
line compositions. Here’s how it works: 
Sample is quantitatively dehydrogen- 
ated at elevated temperatures over 
platinum on a charcoal catalyst. 
Amount of aromatics produced gives 
the measure of naphthene content. 

® 
Lab Plans: A new, three-story labora- 
tory building, to cost in the vicinity 
of $2 million, is planned by General 
Chemical Div. (Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.) for Morristown, N.J. A 
sizable addition to Allied’s central re- 
search facilities, the new laboratories 
will replace the division’s present 
Laurel Hill (New York) installation. 
The proposed move foreshadows an 
expanded program of research, better 
coordination with the company’s cen- 
tral research activities. 

€ 
Barnyard Benefit: A patent on the use 
of propionic acid salts in the preven- 
tion and treatment of ketosis, a disease 
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of dairy cattle, has been applied for 
by Cornell Research Foundation. The 
patent application will be admini- 
stered, in the public interest, by Re- 
search Corp. (New York, N.Y.). 

. 


HEDS WATER LIKE A FAL Just Out: Latest edition of ASTM 
standards on petroleum products and 
lubricants is now available from Amer- 
le will eae if it’ sa Mente ican Society for Testing Materials 
(Philadelphia). New material covers 
SEALPAK Laminated Bag isdalivs poiciioalions and test meth- 
When your product requires pro- ods for: vacuum distillation of as- 
tection from the outside in or from phaltic substances; reagent water; 
the inside out—a Mente SEALPAK tractor fuels; analysis of calcium and 
laminated bag is your answer be- barium petroleum sulfonates; mercap- 
cause ... . it’s water-resistant, odorproof, puncture- tan sulfur in jet fuels; and asphalt- 
resistant, siftproof, acid-resisting, grease-repellent, base emulsions sep uae coatings. 
OE Sener aeter On Trial: Candicidin, the anti-fungus 
For latest quotations, antibiotic recently discovered in the 
: laboratory of Selman Waksman, is 
write, wire, or phone being tested on experimental animals 
our nearest office. at University of Pennsylvania. While 
researchers at Pennsylvania and else- 
Dept. CW where are probing the new antibiotic’s 
clinical potential, agricultural scien- 
tists at Rutgers are testing it against 
Dutch elm disease—a debilitating fun- 
M E N T E S & O. ’ | N C . ‘| gus infection of shade trees. . 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 e Also getting the once-over is a 
baad pone new antibiotic isolated by researchers 
of Sharp & Dohme, Inc. (Philadephia). 
Called xanthothricin, it’s active against 
both gram-positive and -negative bac- 
teria, does not attack yeasts or molds. 
* 
Ortho for Para: Methyl toluenesulfo- 


nate, a new commercial methyl- 

ating agent, is newly available from 

Monsanto Chemical Co.’s organic 

, - id chemicals div. Made by esterfying a 

high-ortho, low-para mixture of to- 
1:10 000 luenesulfonic acid isomers, the new 
, f product—on the strength of better 
stability—is a logical replacement for 
methyl-p-toluenesulfonate in dyestuff 
manufacture. Other possible uses: 
catalyst for preparation of alkyd 
resins; in the manufacture of photo- 


A Proteolytic Enzyme graphic and pharmaceutical chemicals. 


tM U ’ 
fe) an ses. Search No More: National Lead Co. 
y (New York, N.Y.) reports the success- 


ful conclusion of “a long search for a 
completely water-white material with 
a high refractive index, suitable for 
gemstone and optical uses.” It’s a 
synthetic crystal of strontium titanate, 
grown by flame fusion at the com- 
pany’s Titanium Div. research labora- 
tories, Sayerville, N.J. Color and bril- 
liance of the new crystal resembles 
SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION those of diamord; in hardness it’s 
comparable to jade. Potential applica- 


linlhteaor SZavib- me tions: for jewel stones; in the manu- 


New York 18, N.Y facture of optical equipment. Produc- 
1450 BROADWAY, , N.Y. 








AZ 

















tion is now under way, will soon reach 
commercial scale. 
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GHARTING NEW COURSES*® 


Discovering and recording new and varied approaches to old - 


problems is an historic part of Niagara’s service to industry 


- 


NIALK® Carbonate of Potash 


Unsurpassed purity has won for NIALK Carbonate of 
Potash unqualified acceptance in many industries. 
Among these is the food industry, where Carbonate of 


Potash is used in the ““Dutching Process’’ to impart to 
fine chocolate a distinctive bittersweet flavor. 


Constant research, strict quality control and a knowl- 
edge of the needs of industry have made this NIALK 
product—like every NIALK product—second to none 
in its field. 





NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New l New York 


*K NIALK LIQUID CHLORINE Nis CAUSTIC F 


NIALK CARBONATE OF POTASH it PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
YIALK CAUSTIC SODA NIALK Tt i ethylene f 
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STAUFFER CHLORIDES 
Boron Trichloride 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Sulphur Chlorides 


Silicon Tetrachloride 





Boric Acid 
Titanium Tetrachloride 


oe — Titanium Trichloride Solution 


Chlordane Insecticides 

Citric Acid Aluminum Trichloride 
Cream of Tartar 

DDT and Formulations t . ; 
Dieldrin Insecticides Antimony Trichloride 
Fire Extinguisher Fluid 

Lindane and Formulations Monochloroacetic Acid 
Parathion Insecticides 

Potassium Nitrate 

Rochelle Salt 

Sodium Hydrosulphide 

Sulphuric Acid 

Tartar Emetic 

Tartaric Acid 

Toxaphene Insecticides 

“Zol” Dry Cleaning Fluid 


I CHLGRIDES 
NCE ay ns aN 


\ STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


221 No. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. * 326S.MainSt.,Akron8,O. * 824 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. * Apopka, Fla. 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Calif. * P.O.80x7222,Houston8,Texas * NorthPortland,Ore. ° Weslaco, Texas 
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’ Just as one shortage begets another, 

the successful solution of one problem 
often creates a new problem all its 
own. At least that’s what The Brown 
Co. (Berlin, N.H.) is learning after a 
search for an alternate to Frasch sulfur 
as a raw material for its sulfite pulping 
process. 

It found that iron sulfide—discarded 
tailings from the nearby mill of the 
Vermont Copper Co.—could be roasted 
in a Dorr FluoSolids roaster to give a 
gas running 13% sulfur dioxide, which 
is more than adequate for its purpose. 
But now it finds itself with a tonnage 
by-product in the form of high-quality, 
powdered iron oxide and no ready 
market for it. Fortunately, it finds the 
new problem of building a market 
much happier than the dim prospects 
of facing another sulfur shortage with- 
out an assured source of supply. 

Taking a First: Although there are 
several more on order, the Brown 
roaster lays claim to being the first 
one installed by Dorr. It has been in 
continuous operation since last spring 
and has lived up to all expectations. 
It has, in fact, been lighted only once. 

Presently, Brown is turning out sul- 
fur dioxide equivalent to 9,000 tons 


| of sulfur a year. That takes care of 
i 
8 


A I 


AEA ony ENNCL TI 





half the firm’s requirements for sulfur. 
But the plant was built with an eye 
toward eventual doubling of capacity 
should the sulfur outlook warrant it. 

The Berlin plant handles 75 tons/ 





AT THE COOPER MINE in South Stratford (Vt.), an operator pre- 
pares a hole for blasting. Vermont Copper mines the ore, .. . 


A Captive Source as Sulfur Insurance 












PYRRHOTITE ARRIVES at Brown’s Berlin (N.H.) plant in gon- 


fy REMOVES THE COPPER by flotation. Tailings (pyr- 
3 dola cars. It’s diluted with water to form a slurry. 


rhotite) are the raw material for Brown’s roaster. 
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day of iron sulfide (pyrrhotite). It 
arrives from the Vermont Copper Co. 
mill in South Stratford (Vt.) as a fine 
powder, containing about 10% water 
and small amounts of impurities. 

At the Brown plant, it’s fed to a log 
washer and repulped with water to a 
slurry that runs 70-75% solids. It’s 
then pumped to the roaster where the 
temperature is controlled at 1,600- 
1,650 F. There it comes into contact 
with a stream of air moving upwards 
at a rate of 1 ft. per second. Sulfur 
in the slurry exits through the top as 
sulfur dioxide, is sent through a series 
of cyclones and scrubbed before going 
to the acid tower. 





Iron oxide discharges through an 
overflow pipe on the side of the re- 
actor. The finished product is a fine 
powder (65% passes 325 mesh) ana- 
lyzing 65% iron. The product is not 
black enough for use as pigment. 
Brown, however, thinks it might prove 
useful as a filler in black molded ar- 
ticles although there it would have to 
compete with readily available, chean 
materials. 





It could, of course, be sintered and 
sold as feed for blast furnaces, but that 
would involve extra costs of processing 
and freight charges to the steel cen- 
ters. Brown’s output, moreover, is not 
likely to excite the interests of the steel 
industry. What it is looking for now 
is a quantity outlet where the high 
purity would be an asset. 


THE SLURRY IS PUMPED to the roaster where sulfur dioxide exits 
through the top, iron oxide through the side. 





' oe) 


ANNUAL OUTPUT of the roaster is equivalent to 9,000 tons of sulfur, | ments can be obtained from these two views of the firm’s 
about half of Brown’s requirements. Some idea of the wood require- stockpile of wood waiting to be pulped. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY* ONE OF 


A SERIES 


PROSPERITY IN THE USA: 
How Wealthy Are We? 


Again, how prosperous are the people of the 
United States? 


This is the third of a series of messages de- 
voted to this crucially important and much- 
debated question. The first two messages dealt 
with what has been happening to our national 
income, both in terms of its growth and how 
it is divided among individuals. 

This third message deals with what has been 
happening to the resources — factories, farms, 
mines, and equipment of all kinds—out of 
which income is created. It deals with what 
economists call our wealth. 


It is possible for a nation to enjoy apparent 
prosperity for a time by rapidly exhausting its 
resources. But to sustain prosperity over the 
long pull a nation must see that its wealth is 
not dissipated. Hence what is happening to our 
wealth now is a harbinger of what is going to 
happen to our prosperity later on. 


How Wealth is Measured 


It is often asserted that the most vital ele- 
ment in a nation’s wealth is its people. There 
is a lot in this idea. For example, the full value 
of a country’s hospital and surgical equipment 
depends on its physicians and their skill in 
handling the equipment. 


However, no one has ever devised a satis- 
factory way to put a value on human beings. 


So people are omitted from calculations of 
national wealth. So, too, is military equipment. 
It is regarded as basically destructive and 
hence not a real addition to wealth. Otherwise, 
the wealth of a nation is calculated in terms of 
the dollar value of its physical resources. 


The following chart shows the wealth of 
the U.S.A. at various intervals during the 
past 50 years. For the period through 1948 the 
figures come from a pioneering study by Ray- 
mond Goldsmith of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which is widely regarded 
as the foremost organization in its field. The 
figures since 1948 are estimated. To remove 
the effect of price changes, all of the wealth 
figures are calculated in 1929 prices. 





(Sillions of 1929 Dollars) 
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How the National Wealth Has Grown 7 
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From this chart one fact stands out clearly. 
It is that since 1929 our national wealth has 
not been increasing as steadily as it did during 
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earlier periods. Indeed, in 1946 our total na- 
tional wealth was actually less than it was in 
1929. Only in the last six years have we been 
able to make any consistent additions. 


Even these gains are less impressive when 
the growth in our population is taken into ac- 
count, as illustrated by the following chart. 
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This chart makes it clear that when the 
nation’s wealth is divided by the population, 
we are slightly worse off per person today 
than we were in 1929. This is the case in spite 
of the large additions to our national wealth 
since 1946. 


Depression and war are the two principal 
reasons we have made no progress in increas- 
ing our wealth per person since the 1920s. The 
depression brought mass unemployment and 
greatly reduced production which ruled out 
any increase in wealth. During World War II 
and again during the post-Korean mobilization 
program, U.S. production has reached new 
peaks. But a considerable portion of this rec- 
ord breaking output has been in the form of 
military equipment, which is not included in 
an accounting of national wealth. Consequent- 
ly, we have been unable to regain the level of 
wealth per person which we had in 1929. 


A Brake of Prosperity 


What does this failure to raise our wealth 
per person mean? It means that we have fewer 


resources with which to create income for each 
individual. It means that we have made no 
progress in the crucial task of assuring future 
increases in prosperity. 


As the second editorial in this series demon- 
strated, we have gone so far in equalizing in- 
dividual incomes that “the possibilities of in- 
creasing the income of the rest of the people 
by ‘soaking the rich’ have largely disap- 
peared.” From now on the only promising way 
to increase our individual incomes is to in- 
crease our national earning power. 


During the past four years it has taken 
about $3.60 of national wealth to yield $1 of 
income after taxes. This is a low figure for 
the wealth needed. Prior to World War II 
there were long periods when it took at least 
$5 of national wealth to produce $1 of national 
income. The experts in this field are by no 
means certain that it will not again take $5 
rather than $3.60 of wealth to increase income 


by $1. 


But let us assume that $3.60 of wealth will 
suffice to provide $1 of income in the years 
ahead. If by 1960—seven years from now— 
the income of the average American is to be 
increased from about $1490, where it stands 
at present, to $2000, we must add $310 billion 
to the national wealth. This is nearly three 
times as much as we have added to our wealth 
since the end of World War II, seven years ago. 


Because we have made large additions to 
our productive equipment in recent years, 
fears are frequently expressed that we shall 
soon be plagued by an excess of such equip- 
ment. But the facts about our national wealth 
do not support this conclusion. They indicate 
that we still have ahead of us a tremendous 
job of increasing our resources if the Ameri- 
can standard of living is again to resume the 
steady climb which was interrupted by de- 
pression and war. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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P-E’S WILLIAMS (left): For complete control, a unique process characteristic. 


Closing the Circle 


Last week, Norwalk’s (Conn.) Perkin- 
Elmer Corp. made another entry on 
the automatic control ledger, unveiled 
two new infra-red continuous process 
stream analyzers (CW Newsletter, 
Feb. 28). 

The instruments, Model 93 Bichrom- 
ator and Model 105 Tri-Non ana- 
lyzers, are designed to provide con- 
tinuous chemical process control. 

American Cyanamid Co. has al- 
ready shown an active interest, will 
buy the first six analyzers for its 
New Orleans nitrogen products plant. 
Perkin-Elmer figures to place more of 
the instruments on a test basis. 

The variety of possible applications 
is what decided P-E on two models 
instead of one; it felt that no one 
analyzer could handle the variety of 
known and potential chemical proc- 
ess control problems. However, basic 
theory in both cases is the same. 

As pointed out by P-E v.p. in 
charge of research, Van Zandt Wil- 
liams, in order to close (or  auto- 
matically control) an entire chemical 
operation, it is necessary to find a 
unique process characteristic that can 
be instantaneously measured. 

A compound's infra-red spectrum 
is the key. In a plant stream, where 
several components are mixed, this 
infra-red fingerprint—unlike other 
characteristics, such as specific gravity 
and refractive index—is retained, even 
permits identification of isomers. 

The new analyzers put this funda- 
mental theory to effective use: A de- 
tector unit picks up the differences in 
the transmitted radiation, converts 
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them into electrical signals. These 
signals may then be used for pin- 
pointing concentration or for direct 
control of process variables. 

The instruments themselves differ 
in operating principle, overlap some- 
what in applications. Tagged at 
$5,000 to $7,000, the Bichromator 
works on liquid or gas streams, is 
unique in that it is apparently the first 
infra-red spectrometer successfully 
transplanted from the calm of labora- 
tory to the turbulence of the plant. 

The Tri-Non analyzer, while ap- 
proximately $1,000 less, is presently 
limited to gas stream operation. It is 
not a spectrometer, is—to be exact— 
a non-dispersive, positive-filter-type 
infra-red analyzer. 

Differing from other® filter-type 
analyzers in having a single radiation 
source and three radiation beams, 
P-E’s Tri-Non is reputed to have su- 
perior sensitivity and stability in plant 
operation, will be used where there 
is substantial wave length interference 
by stream components. 

How the new P-E instruments will 
prove out in actual plant operation is 
the big question. But both have 
definitely come a long way (CW, July, 
14, 51) from their delicate laboratory 
prototypes. And together with such 
instrurments as Consolidated Engi- 
neering Corp.’s new analytical mass 
spectrometer (CW, Feb. 28), they are 
slowly but surely closing the circle 
of automatic plant control. 





* Baird Associates, Leeds & Northrup, Mine 
Safety Appliances and Cary analyzers all have 
two radiation sources and two radiation beams. 
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Molten Sulphur flowing into the storage vat 


Thousands of tons mined daily, 
but where does it all go? 


a around you in any grocery store and what do you see — 


canned goods of all kinds! Soups, vegetables, fruits, berries! Believe 
it or not, you're looking at merchandise that consumed a lot of Sulphur 
in the making. 


ee 


Tin cans are made of tin plate. Tin plate is made of sheet steel. Sheet 
steel is made with the help of sulphuric acid—pickling, as they call it, 
the process that removes scale preparatory to plating. In 1951, the 
sheet division of our great iron and steel industry is estimated to have 
consumed 140,000 long tons of Sulphur in the form of sulphuric acid. 
That in itself makes quite a dent in our supplies of Sulphur. Add to this 
almost as much more for treating wire rod, plate, strip, bars, etc., and 
you can see that to make finished steel, regardless of form, the iron 
and steel industry must use lots of Sulphur in the form of sulphuric acid. 


TN 


a eo 


Right here is an excellent example of the interdependence of all of 
our industries. To produce steel requires a lot of Sulphur. To produce 
Sulphur and other mined products requires a lot of steel. This inter- 
dependence of industries is one of the country’s sources of strength. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas. 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 


MARKET LETTER 


In case you’re not finding adequate supplies of certain chemicals, 
there may be a simple reason: not enough to go around. 

The National Production Authority’s latest scarce material list 
spots the following: acetylene, alkyl and aromatic substituted phenolic 
resins, alkyl polysulfide (Thiokol) polymers, alpha picoline, argon, buta- 
diene, calcium carbide, cobalt salts and driers, cylclohexanol, Freon 22, 
lithium chemicals and metal, nickel chemicals, oxygen, paraphenylphenol, 
paratertiary butyl phenol, pyrethrum, pyridine, selenium compounds, 
toluene. 











But for one of these items, selenium, the supply picture is chang- 
ing fast. NPA, while adding selenium to its list of materials subject to a 
30-day inventory limitation, at the same time dropped allocation con- 
trols on it. 









Oil from home-grown sesame seed may soon be competing with 
cottonseed, corn and coconut oils. In Dallas, 30 farmers, setting up as the 
Texas Sesame Seed Growers Assn., are betting they can harvest a newly 
developed strain of sesame by mechanical means, beat the 17¢/lb. sesame 
seed import price. 









But don’t worry about the future of cottonseed oil; S. J. Aires 
and E. J. Verity of Lukens Steel see smooth sailing ahead. Surveying the 
field for Lukens’ cottonseed-oil solvent extraction plants, they conclude 
that “within the next 10 years the price will not fall below 12¢/lb. for 
any length of time,” and that “an average cottonseed oil price of 1514¢/Ib. 
seems probable.” 









For gum turpentine producers, long in the doldrums, the way 
ahead looks brighter; demand is improving. And although there is plenty 
of turpentine on hand right now, there may be less later. Reason: un- 
favorably cold and rainy weather continues to hold production rate at a 
low level. 









Muriatic acid, in relatively tight supply six weeks ago, is now 
more in balance in most sections of the country. Producers are claiming 
that despite a falling-off of by-product material recently, the supply has 
loosened. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) ; 126.9 125.2 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947—100) : 103.2 103.4 

1,392.0 1,702.0 
2,240.0 2,117.0 
254.7 229.2 








EXPORTS IMPORTS 
MONTHLY INDICATORS—Foreign Trade Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
(Million Dollars) Month 
PUNO oe ee ley pci ; $58.3 
Coal tar products ies fabs z 1 
Medicinals and pharmaceuticals .... 


Vegetable oils and fats, inedible . a 





With price controls off, count on paint and glass products to 
hold the line. So promises Harry B. Higgins, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
president. 





Plans for more synthetic glycerin are shaping up. With official 
details not yet released, Shell Chemical is readying to take up the unfilled 
portion (35 million lbs.) of the Defense Production Administration’s 278- 
million-lb. annual capacity goal, may exceed that figure if DPA raises its 
sights. Probable plant location: Gulf area. 





U. S. and Canadian drug and chemical exporters can benefit from 
latest Mutual Security Agency purchase authorizations: 

e For France—over $7 million total, including $2.5 million carbon 
black, $970,000 borax, $500,000 dopes, $90,000 coal tar, $40,000 special 
paints, $450,000 neoprene, $1.7 million GRS rubber, $1.15 million butyl, 
$300,000 buna N, about $1 million CPI equipment. 





e For Germany—$750,000 worth of medical and pharmaceutical 
preparations, including antibiotics. 


Tobacco chemical users will be happy to hear that the 1952 burley 
season closed with a walloping 700-million-lb. total, nearly 100 million lbs. 
above government estimates. The dry growing season resulted in a heavy 
poundage, with high oil and gum yield crop. 





Reports vary, but the aniline business is generally perking up. 
At least one large supplier, operating at full capacity, admits to best Jan- 
uary and February sales in years. Some reasons for climb: more synthetic 
rubber production, boosted intermediate demands, awakening textile 
activity. 





If you’re looking for nonradioactive isotopes, they’re cheaper now. 
Eastman Kodak has just slashed prices on its C13 concentrates. Sample 
listing: barium carbonate (60-70 atom percent), $160 per gram excess C13 
(formerly $400). 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 2, 1953 
UP. 





Change. New Price Change New Price 


Acetanilide, USP, bbls., Benzol, pure, nitration, Birmingham 
2,000 Ib. lots ; $ .80 eee Mee SERGE teeny teen $ .06 $ .36 


DOWN 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Acid, Stearic, double Progresterone, gm. $ .70 $1.05 
pressed, bgs. $.00 8 §$.11 
Hydrazine, free base, ret. Teens; Ok. 5 Se SS 92 98 
dms., Niagara Falls 1.50 3.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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PLASTIC PIPE: In oil fields now. Soon in every home? 


Coming Out Party 


Polyester-glass fiber market, soaring 40% over previous 





year, promises to repeat in 1953, with car bodies, more plastic TV 


sets on way. 


Latest reinforced plastics get-together draws double 





last year’s crowd, impresses with size, variety, scope. 


Steel makers, sensing inroads into their domains, are 





joining the parade toward plastics, starting to produce them too. 


Last week, at the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington, reinforced plastics came 
into their own. For three days, the 
1,420 registrants at the eighth annual 
conference of the Reinforced Plastics 
Division, Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, were bombarded with tales of 
success and progress in one of the 
fastest-moving segments of an expand- 
ing industry. 

Just a growing youngster in the now 
billion-dollar, two-billion Ib. plastics 
family, reinforced plastics are sprout- 
ing at a 40% annual growth clip. Bell- 
wether materials are polyester resin 
binders and fibrous glass reinforce- 
ments. These now comprise about 90% 
of all reinforced plastics components, 
according to an SPI official. 

Some idea of size and growth may 
be seen from these past and projected 
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figures for these two materials: 
Polyester Resin Fibrous Glass 
Binder Reinforcement 


(Millions of Pounds) 


1951 14 8 (est.) 
1952 19 ll 


1953 27 (est.) 16 (est.) 


For those in the industry, the 
growth in output stands secondary in 
significance to improvement in pro- 
duction methods. Fact is, the mechan- 
ized manufacturing stage has 
been reached. 

Discussing this point, Joseph S. 
Finger, general manager, Corrulux 
Division of Libbey-Owens Ford Co., 
recalled that only two years ago most 
items were produced by the “hand- 


now 


sample” method. “Today,” boasted 
Finger, “we're in mass production.” 

Military Note: With the meeting 
held in the nation’s capital, a signifi- 
cant portion of the SPI program was 
devoted to cases of military applica- 
tions. Thirteen service representatives 
testified how the new materials, in 
their opinion superior to any other for 
the particular use, were helping to 
solve knotty defense equipment prob- 
lems. 

Some examples of what is being de- 
veloped by the defense forces: 

e The U.S. Coast Guard had enthu- 
siastic terms for their plastic hull 
40-ft. service boats. Tested for the past 
two years, they were compared by 
Captain C. E. Brush, Chief of Test- 
ing and Development Division, with 
similar steel and plywood hulls. Re- 
ported Brush, “The plastic hull could 
take anything the steel hull could 
and was more rugged than the ply- 
wood hull.” One big added advan- 
tage: in event of hull damage, repairs 
can be made by unskilled persons 
merely by following simple repair kit 
directions. 

e The Coast Guard is also favor- 
ably impressed with plastic fresh and 
salt water tanks, for use under pres- 
sure. The tanks, not subject to cor- 
rosion, are said to perform as well as 
more expensive monel metal tanks and 
are far superior to galvanized steel. 

e Both the Army and Navy are 
progressing with plastic piping for 
gasoline transmission lines. For ex- 
ample, the army’s engineering and 
development center at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., has been testing experimental 
lines for some time. 

e Reinforced plastic vests, now 
standard Korea G.I. equipment, are 
reported saving soldiers’ lives daily. 

e The Air Force is finding rein- 
forced plastics admirably suited for 
helicopter production and for aircraft 
equipment such as hot air ducts, seats, 
antenna housings, containers, etc. And 
according to Major W. G. Ramke, of 
Wright Field Air Development Cen- 
ter, more extensive applications, even 
to complete wing structures and en- 
gine parts, now under test, seem to be 
entirely feasible. For these more rug- 
ged requirements, other resins, such 
as phenolics, and different (from 
fibrous glass) reinforcement materials 
are found to be especially valuable. 

Right now, with the military deep- 
ly invalved in developing defense ap- 
plications, much of today’s reinforced 
plastics economy revolves around gov- 
ernment needs. The SPI estimates 
that currently 60% of all plastics pro- 
duction goes for industrial and mili- 
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Radio (a istry 


Radioactivity: Tracer technics, 
isotopic dilution, autoradiography, 
labeling components in complex 
mixtures. 


This modern technic accords an 
incomparable medium for count- 
less applications in product and 
packaging improvement. 


WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM 


You Can Safely Entrust It To 
Research by Snell 


We Cordially 
Invite Your Inquiries 


Research Laboratories 


FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


29 West 15th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
WA 4-8800 








VEGETABLE 
OILS 


@ CASTOR OL 

@ RICE BRAN OIL 

@ RAPESEED OIL 

@ MUSTARD SEED OIL 


TANK CARS 
TANK WAGONS 
DRUMS 


George Degen &Co. 


INC. 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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WATER TANKS: Coast Guard takes a stand for plastics. 


tary needs; only 40% for consumer 
use. 

Eye to the Future: But the plastics 
makers, while working with the mili- 
tary, are not forgetting the civilian 
consumer. The product display at the 
Shoreham set a record for variety. 

Among items for non-military use: 
furniture, large refrigerator parts, fuel 
oil tanks, fishing rods, safety helmets, 
business machine parts, automatic 
washing machine tubs, bath tubs, 
tote boxes and building panels. 

To single out a few particularly 
high sales-potential items on display: 

e More plastic television set cabi- 
nets seem slated for the immediate 
future. And with 49 new TV stations 
scheduled to go on the air soon, plas- 
tic makers foresee booming sales in 
cabinets; these are in addition to set 
parts—knobs, tube sockets, dials, coat- 
ed wire. 

e One of the biggest potential 
markets is plastic piping. Easy to 
fabricate, it may eventually become 
standard for all residential home and 
apartment house water piping. Furth- 
ermore, if current experiments are 
successful, even street water pipes 
might be fabricated from reinforced 
plastic. 

e The first mass produced plastic 
sports car body (Kaiser’s) will show up 
on U.S. streets this summer. Other 
car companies are about ready to 
follow suit to a limited extent. 

Other Indications: In addition to 
the impressive list of applications 
showing what’s ahead in the way of 
products, the Reinforced Plastics Di- 


vision demonstrated in other ways 
that its segment of the plastics indus- 
try has indeed “arrived.” 

For example: 

e The program this year was mark- 
edly more well-rounded than those 
given in previous sessions. For the 
first time, the annual three-day meet- 
ing covered management and sales 
problems as well as the technical side 
of the industry. 

¢ Committees are now set up to 
determine standards and test methods. 
Aimed at maximum industry com- 
munication efficiency and uniformly 
high standards, the work is subdi- 
vided according to end uses. These 
include sub-committees on: electrical 
flat sheet, flat sheet structural, cor- 
rugated sheeting, housings and ap- 
pliances, boats, chemical resistance 
applications, containers, pipe, rod 
stock, decorative laminates, aircraft. 
One tangible effect of these standards 
has been the gradual but decisive elim- 
ination of fly-by-night operators. 

Final Proof: If anyone needed more 
convincing proof that reinforced plas- 
tics are here to stay, it was provided 
by two news notes: 

e Among those attending the an- 
nual exhibit for the first time, repre- 
sentatives of major steel companies 
came for hints as to where competition 
for steel may be expected. 

¢ Late last week, a plastics com- 
pany, the Reflin Co., of Gardena, 
Calif., disclosed it has already licensed 
a number of leading steel companies 
to use its process for making rein- 
forced plastic pipe. 
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Business Executives! 
Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em- 


— time off to make 
lood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 
Do you have a Blood Do- 


nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


“Why should you give blood? 

Ask me—I ought to know. I fought in 

Korea. But since then I’ve been through 

the biggest battle of all—the battle for life itself. 
And it was blood—and blood alone—that saved 
me. Don’t know when I'll be in a position to start 
repaying my debt by giving some blood of my 
own. But I will—some day. You can count on it!” 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed em- 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


ANI kinds of people give blood—for all kinds of reasons. 
But every reason for giving blood is a special reason . . . just 
as every American life that can be saved at any time and at 
any place . . . is special. So whatever your reason for giving 
blood, this you can be sure of: Whether it goes to a combat 
area, a local hospital, or for Civil Defense needs—this priceless, cient plans can be made 
painless gift will some day save an American life! for scheduling donors? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 


SUREM ASE? Bae: Bae 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death 


Give fieed Now rs <> . "i for any American . . . the need 
TRENT * . " 


for blood is urgent! 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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DAVIES NITRATE CO. INC. 
118 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 











A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





SBTrTetCIiAnT sss 
Putting on the Pressure 


Non-flammable hydraulic fluids, with use pushed by 





insurance companies, are becoming industrially mature. 


Major portion of the new non-burning liquids is used 
in aircraft and special hydraulic machinery where fire is a 





potential hazard. 


Just about over the hump industrially 
now are non-flammable hydraulic 
fluids. With insurance companies urg- 
ing their use, the specialized liquids 
are being installed in certain hydraul- 
ic machinery (ingot manipulators, die 
cast machines) where high temper- 
atures pose a fire hazard. 

Top consumer of the safety fluids 
now are die-casting machines; there’s 
an estimated 10,000 of them requir- 
ing perhaps 50 gals. of fluid apiece. 
With the materials priced at $2-4 
gallon, that’s a pretty tidy outlet. And 
that doesn’t include the aircraft mar- 
ket (Navy alone buys % million gals. 
year) for even more expensive fluids. 

It’s business that a number of firms 
are vying for. Top competitive items 
include Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
icals’ Ucon hydrolubes, Monsanto’s Py- 
drauls, Hollingshead’s H-2. And out- 
fits like E. F. Houghton, Dow Corn- 
ing, Celanese Corp. and others have 
safety fluids on the market or in de- 
velopment. 

Business Flyer: Many of the same 
firms supplying industrial fluids are 
also interested in supplying the hy- 
draulic fluids for aircraft. Here the 
requirements are far more rigorous— 
and the fluids more costly. Prices for 
the aircraft materials run from some- 
thing under $4/gal. up to better than 
$12/gal. (petroleum types for aircraft 
use are approximately $2/gal.) 

Both commercial airlines and the 
military have probed the use of safety 
hydraulics. Currently the Navy has 
swung over to use of the Hollings- 
head H-2 material, which it developed 
in conjunction with that fimm (CW 
July 7, 51); a number of airlines are 
surveying use of the material, too. 
H-2 is in competition on the airlines 
with Monsanto’s Skydrol,* which has 
been standardized by some airlines. 

Although the Navy’s rather stiff re- 
quirements for a hydraulic fluid have 
been met, no product yet produced 
has been able to answer all the re- 
quirements of the Air Force’s Military 
Specification MIL-F-7100 (CW, Jan. 
5, 52). 

Easy Change: In any application, it 
: Developed jointly by Monsanto and Douglas 


Aircraft, patented by Douglas and made by 
Monsanto. 


is essential that the safety fluid have 
certain qualities. It should be non- 
toxic and operate in the machine with- 
out requiring changes in the hydraulic 
system; it should be compatible with 
petroleum-based fluids (so that 
change-over can be easily and safely 
made); be non-corrosive to the metals 
it contacts (and enert to fiber and 
rubber gaskets, washers, etc.); and 
provide enough lubricity for the mov- 
ing parts in the system. 

In addition to these qualifications, 
aircraft fluids must permit the system 
to operate over an exceedingly wide 
range of temperatures. This factor 
has eliminated a majority of fluids, 
although a number have been dis- 
qualified for other reasons. Industrial 
specifications, not so strict from a 
temperature standpoint, have been 
more easily met. 

Composition Variety: There has 
been a variety of approaches, compo- 
sition-wise, to the problem of non- 
flammable hydraulic fluids. Among 
the products offered industrially are 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, like the 
Aroclors (chlorinated biphenyls and 
polyphenyls) sold by Monsanto, use of 
which has been somewhat restricted 
due to toxicity. 

Tricresy! phosphate has been used 
industrially to some .extent. Principal 
limitations have been poor viscosity- 
temperature characteristics, and pack- 
ing material troubles. 

Monsanto’s Pydraul F is an organic- 
phosphate ester type of material, simi- 
lar to its Skydrol. The cost is still 
fairly high, $3.75/gal. but it appears 
to pass industrial requirements. Sky- 
drol, but for its effect on rubber pack- 
ings, can almost meet the stringent 
requirements of the Air Force MIL- 
F-7100 specifications. 

Monsanto in continuing work on 
Skydrol, has developed a product said 
to be good from —65 F to 250 F. 
Now called OS-40, it may be sold as 
Skydrol 500. 

Water-based hydraulic fluids are be- 
ing pushed by both Carbide and Car- 
bon and Hollingshead; and the new 
Houghton product, Hydrodrive NF, 
is water-containing. The Ucon Hydro- 
lubes, in three grades (of varying vis- 
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cosity), are such fluids. They are 
described as mixtures of ethylene gly- 
col with water (for aircraft, the Navy 
requires a minimum of 35% water) 
plus thickening agents, viscosity index 
improvers, lubricity improvers, and 
corrosion inhibitors. 

Most of water-based products are 
outgrowths of work at the Naval Re- 
search Center. The Navy U-4 Hydro- 
lube as originally worked out has been 
modified by Carbide for industrial 
use. 

Hollingshead’s H-2 is also the prod- 
uct of combined industry-Navy ef- 
forts. Introduced about a year and a 
half ago, it has been put in current 
Navy aircraft as they come off the 
production lines, and is gradually be- 
ing put in planes in service. It, too, is 
an ethylene glycol-water mixture, with 
inhibitors, and improvers.° 

Carbide, working under a Navy re- 
search contract, has recently develop- 
ed another aircraft-type water-based 
hydraulic fluid formulation, which it 
called Ucon Hydrolube AC. By use of 
suitable thickeners and inhibitors (for 
both liquid and vapor phase) it has 
come up with what it hopes will eli- 
minate most of the difficulties ascribed 
to the water-base types. The product 
is still being tested. 

In addition to these types of mate- 
rials, two somewhat flammable mate- 
rials, organo silicates and _ silicones. 
have been tried. Properly treated with 
additives, these show good possibili- 


* Though the Navy is partly responsible for 
their development, precise composition of 
thickeners, etc., is regarded as a “proprietary 


secret.” 
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UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 


INGOT MANIPULATOR: Safety is the sell in non-flammable fluids. 


ties. An example of the silicone type 
is Dow Corning’s XF-408, a silicone 
fluorocarbon diester type. 

Transition: Of major importance in 
the use of the non-flammable fluids is 
the ease of switching over to the new 
materials. The procedure for making 
the switch varies, but has not been a 
major problem. With the water-based 
types (which appear to be compatible 
with petroleum-based materials), the 
old fluid is drained and the system 
steamed out; a flush run with the new 
material is made, and then the lines 
are filled. 

With organophosphates such as Py- 
draul, the recommendation is to drain 
the lines, put in Pydraul, and then re- 
fill with Pydraul when packing is re- 
placed. 

Though there has been fault found 
with some water-based fluids from a 
corrosion standpoint, and the cost of 
other types has reduced the eagerness 
with which they have been welcomed, 
it appears that the safety advantages 
far outweigh these disadvantages. It 
isn’t a matter of insurance rates alone, 
but a simple regard for the value of 
safety. 


Prescription Profits 


Despite the wonders of medicine, it 
seems that the average American 
householder is spending more money 
nowadays for pharmaceuticals than 
ever before. Recent survey by Ameri- 
can Druggist magazine shows that 
419,447,000 prescriptions were filled 
in 1952. 









SPECIALTIES .... 


In addition to the record number 
of prescriptions, the dollar outlay for 
the drugs set a new high—$990,164,- 
000, 12.2% above the previous year's 
figures. 

Pointing up the importance of the 
antibiotics to modern drug practices, 
the survey showed that almost one- 
fifth of the prescriptions filled called 
for an internal anti-infective drug, 
usually one of the antibiotics or one 
of the sulfas. Such products accounted 
for 18% of the total prescriptions 
filled. 

And showing that rest is much 
sought-after, sedatives are revealed to 
be the second most demanded drugs. 
More than 9% of the prescriptions 
last year went for these items. 

The breakdown of buying shows 
that the average family trotted to the 
drugstore for 8.5 prescriptions last 
year, spent $20.09 for the goods. And 
encouraging to the small business man 
is the fact that the independently own- 
ed store averaged 8,885 prescriptions; 
whereas the average chain store filled 
8,244. 

a 
Kleen-Quick Buy: Kleen-Quick Chem- 
ical Corp. (Buffalo, N.Y.) has purchas- 
ed the Holley Chemical Co. (New 
York), which produces a paint deo- 
dorant. The firm’s equipment will be 
shipped to Buffalo and installed in 
the Kleen-Quick plant for production 
of the Holley line at the new upstate 
location. 

» 
Mud Improver: The Magnet Cove 
Barium Corp. (Houston, Tex.) has 
obtained a certificate of necessity 
from the DPA for a $423,500 oil well 
drilling mud plant. 

3 
Packaging Plant: Hellwig, Inc. (Chi- 
cago) has leased space in Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., for use as a packaging 
plant and warehouse for its pharma- 
ceuticals. 

» 
Back to the Soil: California Reduction 
and Fertilizer Co. has opened a new 
plant in Emeryville, Calif., to handle 
by-products of the meat industry. 
General office of the firm is in Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

* 
Pinch of Caution: Washington State 
College entomologists have had to 
caution oOver-eager farmers in the 
Pacific Northwest. The farmers, 
plagued by rodents, thought they had 
a new rat killer in toxaphene, which 
they had been spraying on orchards. 
After dosing the orchards, the farm- 
ers, noting that rats and micc had 
been killed, almost ran away with the 
idea of a new rodenticide. But, as the 
entomologists warned, the hazard to 
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MANAGEMENT SERIES 





Ask for new Scope Sheet C 
listing over 100 of our activities 
EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 








e TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


METALLURGIST—Recent B. S. or M. S. 
graduate. Work involves metal finishi 
with emphasis in the electroplating field. 
Excellent opportunity to learn and advance 
in a long-established organization. 


CHEMISTS—3—Recent graduates to un- 
dergo training in the metal finishing field 
4 modern electrochemical laboratory with 

rior working conditions. Long-estab- 
lis ed concern. Excellent opportunity for 
advancement. 


ANALYTICAL CHEMIST—To direct ana- 
lytical personne! in modern electrochemi- 
cal laboratory. Located in an attractive 
residential section of New Jersey. Superior 
working conditions. 


CHEMIST—For development work on metal 
cleaning materials; alkaline, acid and or- 
ganic solvent types. Experience in the field 
required. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Company 
Attention: Technical Director 
Matawan, N. J. 














Market Development Man-Chemical fi 
turer in metropolitan area offers rare opportunity 
to graduate chemist or chemical engineer qualified 
to survey chemical and industrial manufacturers 
in Eastern U.S.; introduce new products, work 
out applications; experience in market sepetrch 
desirable but not essential; age limit. 25-35; sal- 
ary in keeping with ability and experience. Write 
us enclosing a photo if you wish, giving com- 
plete details that will convince us that you are 
the man. P-7104, Chemical Week. 








tial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment: 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 








EMERSON VENABLE 
CONSULTING a ong ENGINEERS 
Po. Registry No. 12606 


Product Development “tn Test Tube 
to Plant Construction 


Physics-Ph logy-Engineering 
6111 ‘Fifth By on Big 32, Pa. 


VISPECIAL SERVICES, 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING— 
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Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
301 Nerth Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 





Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
Distillation, Extractions 
Separations, Fractionations 
Drum Lots - Tank Cars 


By-Products, Residues, Wastes 
Contaminated Solvents 


Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 


WANTED 
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Autoclaves, Steel, Hor. 66’x14'7”. First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson eS AS SAS 
Capper, 4 Head CAPEM Automatic 
Process Industries, 305 Pewell St., 
2-1021. 

Control and blending unit. 2 proportioning 
umps and control meters for continuous process. 
Built by Proportioneers in 1950. Includes #3 
Flomix mer pump and 50 gallon solvent 
reservoir. $2,000 fob. Clopay Corp., Clopay 
Square, Pon sound 14, Ohio. 


Dryer, One Buflovac Double “Drum, 2 UF, 
Complete latest type for detergents, condition 
ood. $7,500.00 f.0.b. cars. Equipment Inc., P.O. 
Rox 479, Hopewell, Virginia, Phone 844. W. L 
Broaddus. 





Exe. 
Bhiyn, age 








Dryer, Raymond, Flash, complete. ‘Heat & Power 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. Hanover 2-4800. 
Dryer, Vac. Shelf 20 Shelves, 59 x 78, 7 
cond. (5) Consolid’d Prod., 18 Pk. Row, N. 
Dryers, 2 Stainless Drums; yf x10. First Machin- 
ery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
Evaporator, 148 sq. ft., Monel, double effect. 
Heat & Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St Bx. 5. 
Filter Press, 424 x 42”, Iron Shriver, 18, 27, 36, 
54 es og (12). Consolidated Products. 18 
Park Row, N.Y. 38. "i 
Filters, all sizes and types. Perry Equipment, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 

Filter, Horman 10 Disc, Sanitary —s & eas | 
Process Industries, 305 Powell St klyn. 























Homogenizer, Manton-Gaulin, 400 gallon, 2 
stage high pressure pump, or homogenizer, stain- 
less steel head. Explosion proof motor, 20 H.P., 
1800 rpm, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. $2, 500 
f.o.b. Clopay Corp., Clopay Square, Cincinnati 
14, Ohio. 

Mills, 14” x 30” 3 roll high speed roller (6) 
gan Prod., Inc., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 
Mills, Traylor tube, 5’x22”, 5’x20”, 4'6’x18'6", 
4’ x 13’, stone lined pebble’ charge (4). Consoli: 
oF Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38, N.Y. 
Motors in a hurry! Explosion proof. All sizes, 


new and rebuilt. Arthur Wagner Co., 1429 W 
Randolph, Chicago 7, 


Pebble Milis; 8’x8', ps lined. First Ma- 
chinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 














Sales Agents covering manufacturers of plas- 
tic raw material, lacquers and paints in New 
York area. SW- 7092, hemical Week. 





Positions Wanted 


Export Executive, top record, now employed, with 
proper background to handle foreign activities 
and interests towards maximum Tax Savings and 
Income, desires challenging assignment. PW-6734, 
Chemical Week 








Food Technologist over 15 years eo ex- 
perience in food industry. Research, development, 
roduction, administration on beverages, soup 
ases, flavorines, canned and dehydrated foods. 
Desire technical service or laboratory super- 
vision. Salary open. PW-7105, Chemical Week. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


EXECUTIVE 
Eighteen years diversified production and sales ex- 
perience in paint, synthetic resins and petroleum 
specialties desires position with sound progressive 
company. Excellent record and references; present 
company officer. Age 41 


PW 7097 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Agitated Reactor 347 SS 30 gal. complete, 
enlounens Clearing House, 285 10 St., Bklyn, 15. 


Attritor, Sxengvari, 110-S, National Rubber 
Machy. Co. stainless steel grinding tank. Explo- 
sion-proof motor, 74% HP, 1760 rpm, 220/440 
v., 3 phase, 60 cycle Also bump pump, 1 HP 
motor as above. Two. charges specially processed 
flint stones available for this. $5,500 f.o.b. many 
Corp., Clopay Square, Cincinnati 14. Ohio 




















Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gal. celain lined 
20. Consolidated Prod., 18 Park Row, N.Y. 38. 


Pumps, agg 100GPM @ 25’ head. Heat & 
Power Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., N.Y. 5. Hanover 
2-4890. 


Reactors, ar 7 400 Ga. First Machinery 
Corp., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 

Screens, a Reldaneen Gyro-Centric dustite, 
three interchamble SS Screens 4, 28 and 65 
mesh, capacity one ton per hour. $1,000.00 each. 
Equipment Inc., P.O. Box 479, Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, Phone 844, Braddus. 

Tanks, Alum, a 480 and 1450 
Perry Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15,000 al. vertical, 0 
Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo agitator 40 HP, coils. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
Tanks, S/S, from 30 - to 5700 gal. Perry 
Equipment ‘Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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WH 4-5825. 


Wanted at Once 
mace gee for amen tt nny Work 
Miners 
Pressers 
Pulverizers 


ed or asia quan- 
hemical Week. New York phone 
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Tanks 
Interes plants—either now operating 
or ‘dle. “alte, rah i persleuiars when writing 
Chemical Week 
330° we Vand St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








DON’T FORGET 


the box number when answering advertise- 
ments. It is the only way we can identify the 


advertiser to whom you are writing. 
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PROCESS MACHINERY INCLUDING 
Columns 











Rotary Filters aint . Bauipment 
Heavy Duty Mixers Storage Ts 2 








Will consider operati 
P. 0. Bex 1351, Chureh St Sta, be tar Y. 


(DEALERS in tised ‘surpi 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 











































































Your First Source 





NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
Y. 13 


157 Hudson St., N. Y. 
Phone WORTH 4-5900 




























R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 


66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 













































Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 
ny ny 
Sl 
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Urea—Prompt delivery. Offeri also invited. 
Tobey Chem. Co., 1472 B’way, NYC. LO 4-2520. 


NYC. WH re A rading Company, 96 Wall St., 


IMPORTED CHEMICALS 





UGH 


rulbely 

















Offering For Prompt Delivery 
Nickel Sulphate, Nickel Chloride, Glycerine 


Direct Importers of Chemicals Fi 
Please Forward Specific Needs. eae ea 


J. R. WAYNE, INC. 





15 Whitehall St., NYC = Whitehall 4-5825 
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Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 
Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATI 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, Ne Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 














BUYERS OF SURPLUS 











CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Worth 4-5120 






















When Answering 
BOX NUMBERS... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not ad- 
dress a single reply to more than one individual 
box number. Be sure to address separate replies 
for each advertisement. 
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cattle and horses is about as great as 
it is to rodents. 


* 

Textile Helps: Emkay Chemical Co. 
(Elizabeth, N.J.) is now selling a new 
low cost graphite remover, designed 
to clean graphite from nylon lace. 
It’s a combination of Emkaterge A 
Powder and Emkaterge B. 

e For hosiery, the Universal Dye 
Works, Inc. (Philadelphia) has devel- 
oped a new bacteriostatic finish for 
mills. Trade marked Immune, it 
provides hosiery with what is called 
a film of protection against bacterial 
attack. Immune can also be applied 
to clothing manufacture. 

- 
Rinso Partner: Rinso Sunlight Deter- 
gent has been introduced by Lever 
Brothers to sell as a companion prod- 
uct to its well-known Rinso granu- 
lated soap. Marketing is already un- 
der way in the Kansas City area. 
Rinso, as a soap, will be continued. 


Specialties Fair 


TV’s MR. PEEPERS, Wally Cox, was 
drafted by Wanamaker’s (New York) 
to spark its vigorous (and profitable) 
promotion of specialties chemicals at 
the opening of its Chemical Carnival. 

The show, which ran till the end of 
February, starred some 40 “wonder” 
chemical specialties, had some 20 
gaily-decorated booths, and was given 
an authentic carnival flavor with bark- 
ers, music and bustling activity. 

A major portion of the housewares 
section of the Wanamaker store was 






But the firm says it believes there are 
some jobs synthetics do better, so it 
plans to supply the housewife with 
such a product, one with a name she’s 
familiar with. The detergent Rinso also 
contains Solium. 
* 

Neoprene Paint: Another neoprene 
paint, NeoCoat, has been introduced 
by the Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Philadelphia). Three types 
of the new paints have been market- 
ed: NeoCoat and NeoPrime A (for 
all surfaces except conerete), and Neo- 
Prime B (for concrete surfaces). 

The formulations include an ac- 
celerator for polymerization. The 
paints don’t require mixing on the 
job, but polymerize after the coatings 
have been applied. 

a 


Blackman Plant: Just completed are 
the new plant and. offices of Black- 
man Brands, Inc., in South Hacken- 
sack, N.J. The new plant will sup- 



















turned over to the carnival, where the 
color, the prizes and demonstrations 
kept the crowd happy. 

The sales-spurring affair was well 
advertised with big display ads in the 
newspapers, and it received additional 
boosts from dailies, which gave gener- 
ous space to the unique specialty pro- 
motion. 

There was no lack of diversity in 
the chemicals promoted. All types of 
household aids from chrome cleaners 
to anti-static rinses were pushed in 
demonstrations emphasizing their 
labor-saving advantages. 


71 
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Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. Agency, 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MFG., CO. 
Agency—-Freiwald & Coleman Ady. 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS CO. 
Agency—Leo Burnett Co., Inc. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
Agency—The Bayless-Kerr Co. 


ARIES & ASSOC., R. S. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Agency-——Liller, Neal & Battle, Adv. 


avremete romaine CORP. OF 
MERICA 
yo ~The Robert A. 


* Joyce Cr 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. . 
Agency—Gardner Adv. Co 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, INC. 
Agency—Sterling Adv. Agency 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
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GOODRICH CHEMICAL CoO., B. F. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC. .. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Ine. 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK .. 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO., THE 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Agenzy—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


JEFFERSON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP. a 
Agency—Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO 
Agency—Rogers & Smith Adv., Ine. 


KIEFER MACHINE CO.. KARL 
Agency—Julian J. Behr Co 


KRAFT BAG CORP 


Agency—Arthur J. Judson Inc. 


LUDWIG ASSOC., F. G. . 
Agency—E. J. Lush, Inc. 


MENTE & CO., INC. ......... 
Agency—Stone-Stevens, Inc 


METAL HYDRIDES, INC. 
Agency—Tippett, Jackson & Nolan, Inc 


MISHEL & CO., INC., M. 


MICHIGAN GHEMICAL ner. 
ency—Wesley Aves & Assoc 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., TEXAS 
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Agency 


NATIONAL CARBON Co. 
Agency—Wm. Esty Co., Inc 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO. 
Agency—-Hazard Ady, Co 


ORONITE a en. co. 
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PFAUDLER CO., THE 
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Agency—Riedl & Friede, In 
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Ray Hawley 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC CoO. 
Agenmy—Firestone Adv. Agency 


John Falkner Arndt & Co., “Ine. | ; 
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STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. ............... 


Agency—J. Hayden Twiss Adv. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO., INC. ....... 
Agency—Sanger-Funnell, Inc. 
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U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. ...... 
Agency—Sterling Ady. Agency 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORP. 


Agency—Albert Sidney Noble Ady 


WARWICK WAX CO. 
Agency—Ben Sackheim, Inc. 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL Div., 
MACHINERY & CHEMICAL. cone. 
Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


WIEGAND CO., EDWIN L. 
Agency—Smith, Taylor & Jenkins, 


WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC. 
Agency—-The Thompson-Koch Co., 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP. 
Agency—Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
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SPECIALTIES ..... 


plement facilities in Long Island City, 
where Blackman manufactures higher 
barbiturates. 


Less Scratch: Tests at the Davis 
campus of the University of California 
in Sacramento, Calif., have shown 
that mixtures of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
weed killers look good for control of 
poison oak, 


e 
Dye Debut: Hilton-Davis Chemical 
Co. (Cincinnati) is out with a new line 
of mixed napthol-diazo dyes. They go 
by the name Spectrosols, are compan- 
ion products to the company’s Spec- 
troline textile colors. Chief selling 
point: The new naphthol-diazo mix- 
tures are custom-prepared for indi- 
vidual mills. According to Nelson 
Knaggs, Hilton-Davis v.p. in charge 
of sales, Spectrosols will be made up 
to mill specifications at company 
plants in Cincinnati and Boston and 
at Blackman-Uhler Co. (Spartanburg, 
S.C.), Hilton-Davis’ southern repre- 
sentative. There’s no extra charge for 
milling. 

e 
Freeze Resistant: A new glycol-type 
anti-freeze for windshield washers is 
the offering of Automotive Solvents 
& Specialties, Inc. (St. Clair Shores, 
Mich.). It’s Vizo, packaged in two- 
ounce, transparent polyethylene en- 
velopes. To use, a corner of the en- 
velope is clipped off, transforming 
the package into a convenient pouring 
funnel. Automotive Solvents claims its 
packaging idea is a first in the auto 
specialties field. 

* 
Add Insulator: Royalastic is the brand 
name for U.S. Rubber Co.’s new ad- 
hesive vinyl insulating tape. A black 
tape, with a dielectric strength of 
about 10,000 volts, Royalastic is 
claimed to be resistant to water, 
acids, alkalies, oil, abrasion and aging 
(at room temperature). It’s available 
in 30- or 66-foot rolls of 34-inch width 
and 10-foot rolls of 42-inch width. 

* 
Cleaner Advance: Housewives will 
soon be hearing from Renuzit Home 
Products Co. (Philadelphia). In a 
double-pronged sales attack, the com- 
pany is introducing its Odorless Re- 
nuzit cleaner and a recommended 
method for home use on rugs and up- 
holstery. Crux of the gimmick is a 
specially designed applicator—called 
an Eraser—for the new product. Pro- 
motion will be by way of national 
advertising in 60 newspapers servicing 
38 major markets. Ad campaign, 
scheduled to run from March through 
June, is aimed at sparking sales 
groceries, drug and department stores, 
and other retail outlets. 
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Bad Weather... 
Except for Ducks and Paper! 


Paper no longer fears its ancient enemy—water. For resins 
developed during World War II now give paper products... 
ranging from towels and dish cloths to paper bags and fibre- 
board... remarkable wet strength. 

Contributing to this revolutionary development has been 
Reichhold Chemicals — the world’s largest producer of syn- 
thetic resins for use in the manufacture of paper, paints, 
printing inks, plywood, plastics, textiles, home insulation, 
and many other products. 

Nor is this the limit of Reichhold’s talent to pioneer — to 
perfect — and to produce. Reichhold is also a major manu- 
facturer of chemical colors, phenol, glycerine, phthalic anhy- 
dride, maleic anhydride, sodium sulfate and sodium sulfite. 

Today, as in the past, RCI provides dynamic proof that 
chemistry serves industry...helps industry serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Creative Chemistry . . . Your Pariner in Progress 





Uses of 
RCI Products 


BRAKE LININGS: PLYOPHEN powdered 
phenolic resins. 


CANVAS, PAPER AND GLASS CLOTH 
LAMINATES: PLYOPHEN cresol, phenolic 
and resorcinol-formaldehyde resins and 
varnishes; LAMINITE polyester resins. 


CASTINGS: FOUNDREZ powdered phe- 
nolic resins (for the shell molding proc- 
ess); FOUNDREZ liquid phenolic resins and 
FOUNDREZ core oils (for core binders). 


FURNITURE, PLYWOOD, FLOORING, 
HARDWOOD AND CHIPBOARD: 
HYDROPHEN phenolic glues; PLYACIEN 
protein glues; PLYAMINE urea-formalde- 
hyde glues; PLYOPHEN phenolic and re- 
sorcinal-formaldehyde glues. 


GRINDING WHEELS: PLYOPHEN pow- 
dered phenolic resins. 


INSULATION: PLYOPHEN liquid phenolic 
resins (for binding fibre glass and rock 
wool batts). 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS: PLYOPHEN 
powdered phenolic resins. 


PAINTS, VARNISHES AND LACQUERS: 
BECKACITE (1) fumaric, (2) maleic and (3) 
modified phenolic resins; BECKAMINE 
vrea-formaidehyde resins; BECKOLIN 
synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified phe- 
nolic resins; BECKOSOL (1) phenolated, (2) 
phthalic-free, (3) rosin modified, (4) pure 
drying and (5) pure non-drying alkyd 
resins; KOPOL processed Congo copals; 
PENTACITE pentaerythritol resins; STY- 
RESOL styrenated alkyd resins; SUPER- 
BECKACITE pure phenolic resins; SYNTHE- 
COPAL ester gums; WALLKYD pure dry- 
ing alkyd resins (for alkyd flat wall vehi- 
cles); WALLPOL vinyl-type copolymer latex 
emulsions (for latex flat wall coatings); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors. 


PAPER: BECKAMINE vurea-formaldehyde 
resins (for adding wet strength, improv- 
ing the wet rub of starch-clay coatings, 
and waterproofing starch adhesives); 
RCI inorganic chemical pigment colors 
(for paper coloring); STYRESOL styrenated 
alkyd resins (for paper coating). 


PRINTING INKS: BECKACITE fumaric, ma- 
leic and modified phenolic resins; BECKO- 
LIN synthetic oils; BECKOPOL modified 
phenolic resins; RCi inorganic chemical 
pigment colors. 


TEXTILES: FABREZ vurea-formaldehyde 
resins (for crush-proofing and dimen- 
sional stabilization). 
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vinyl acetate monomer 


Greatly expanded production capacity now makes NIACET 
Brand Vinyl Acetate monomer available in any desired quantity. 
Now you can put this competitively priced monomer to imme- 
diate use in established applications such as the manufacture of 
adhesives, emulsion paints, surface coatings, safety glass, or 
vinyl sheeting, tubing or molded products. Two new uses are 
already profitable and commercially important—preparation of 
synthetic textile fibers and soil conditioners. Another look at this 
reactive monomer may uncover other new and profitable uses 


for you. 


POLYMER PROPERTIES 


Vinyl Acetate gives polymers of outstanding bonding 
strength for wood, glass, paper, metal, and textile fibers. 
The polymers are transparent, flexible, and show good 
resistance to abrasion and stability to light. 


COPOLYMERIZATION 


Vinyl Acetate copolymerizes with other ethylenic mono- 
mers such as maleic anhydride, maleic esters, styrene, 
acrylonitrile, higher vinyl esters, vinyl halides, and acrylic 
and methacrylic esters. 
SPECIFICATIONS Vinyl Acetate DPA 

and 
Vinyl Acetate HQ 


UN IUIEN OE BU avn biics via visceec chk bie ce cabscvcncee 0.9335—0.9345 
Boiling Range at 760 mm. Hg 71.8—73.0°C. 
Vinyl Acetate, Minimum 

PG UII IS shies chai ha ss chivcecaclendescdeede 0.04% 
FRNA COE GOUNED MARIN 66 in cos cc cccbsccccvccccdecccous 0.02% 
II So Fico w's una wit ain p URS E OUR ew deka b ckke Veew cee 0.15% 
Color (inhibited) Colorless to Light Yellow 
Flash Point (open cup) 


AVAILABILITY: 
Drums (410 Ib. net) and Tank Cars (8000 gal., 62,500 Ib. net) 
Niacet Brand Vinyl Acetate monomer is available in 
two grades—Niacet Vinyl Acetate DPA, inhibited with 
diphenyl amine and Niacet Vinyl Acetate HQ, inhibited 
with hydroquinone. The DPA grade can be stored safely 
for up to two years but the inhibitor must be removed 


before polymerization, The HQ grade should be polymer- 
ized within 60 days. The inhibitor does not need to be 
removed. 

For prices on this versatile monomer call or write our 
nearest office. 


Ou , a hnow--- 


Six new viny] esters; vinyl formate, propionate, butyrate, 
2-ethylhexoate, benzoate, and crotonate are now available 
in research quantities. For samples and further information 


call or write our nearest office. 


The term NIACET is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 


CARBIDE ann CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [If New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 





